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but you can remove them altogether by 
eradicating from your Sub-conscious 

Mind the trouble from which they spring. 
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By 1962, three million of them will be exerting 
their influence on politics and religion 


Are the Irish Taking 


Over Britain ? 


J. P. GALLAGHER 


HROUGH the length and 

breadth of Britain the brogue is 
spreading these days. The lilting 
tones of Cork, the indescribable 
accent of the Coombe, the flat 
hardness of Belfast voices are to 
be heard everywhere, in factory, 
shop and public-house, over rail- 
way loudspeakers, and overwhelm- 
ingly in hundreds of hospitals. 

Are the Irish taking over 
Britain? The growth of the native- 
born Irish population in England 
and Wales has been sensational in 
the past ten years. 


Condensed from the Sunday Dispatch (London) 


Statisticians are now working 
on a full-scale study of this seem- 
ingly endless invasion. They have 
discovered that since the last 
official census in 1951 the number 
of Irish men and women, born in 
the 32 Counties, and now settled 
in England and Wales, has 
increased by about a third—in fact, 
from 627,000 to around 900,000. 
There will be 1,000,000 of ‘them 
by 1962, without counting children. 

Why do they come? What do 
they do? Are they happy? 

The first question is strictly out- 
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side the realm of the statisticians, 
but their figures suggest that boom 
conditions in Britain act as an 
unfailing lure. 

Take the figures for the net 
movement of travellers between 
Ireland and Britain since 1920. In 
the early Twenties the number 
staving in Britain fluctuated 
between 10,000 and 16,000 a year. 
By 1927 a temporary peak of 
21,000 was reached. 

Then came the Wall Street 
crash, followed by world depres- 
sion. Through most of the Thirties 
the Irish largely stayed at home— 
at least, less than 10,000 a year 
emigrated to Britain. But in 1937 
there was a dramatic leap to 
30,000. Accurate figures for the 
chaotic war years do not exist. 

Between 1947 and 1951 the 
figure hovered around 16,000 a 
year, and then the continued rise 
began. From 31,000 in 19§2 the 
immigrants became a flood of 
44,000 in 1955 and §1,000 by 
19§7—1,000 a week. Last year 
showed a slackening to 32,000, and 
the experts in England think that 
a figure around 30,000 is likely for 
the next few years. 

Where do they come from? 
About a quarter of them are 
officially listed “Northern Irish,” 
the rest “Irish Republic.” There 
are in every year 20,000 or so who 
do not specify their birthplace. 

Where do they go to? The 
majority to London and the 
immediately surrounding counties. 
Next Merseyside—in a vast area 
around Liverpool. Birmingham and 


the West Riding of Yorkshire have 
substantial Irish colonies, and there 
are pockets in Kent, Middlesex, 
Surrey and Hampshire. Apart from 
the immediate area round Holy- 
head, and another patch centring 
on Cardiff, Wales and the South- 
west of England see very few Irish 
immigrants. 

What do they do? 

It is not too rash to say that 
many of Britain’s hospitals would 
close down if they lost their Irish 
staffs—both of nurses and of 
doctors. Ireland has always pro- 
duced far more doctors (and some 
other professional men) than she 
can absorb, while the girls take 
naturally to nursing. 

The biggest number of girls are 
to be found in domestic service of 
one kind or another, in hotels as 
waitresses, maids, or barmaids. 
That has been so for many years. 
But today an increasing number 
of them are recruited directly by 
light engineering factories. 

Also there is a_ noticeable 
increase in the proportion of Irish 
redheads serving in the mammoth 
department stores and chain shops. 
Again and again I have overheard: 
“What part do you come from?” 
as the tell-tale accent comes out. 

And once a small group of Irish 
people start in one shop, one 
factory, ome area, they grow 
swiftiy. Letters home bring more 
recruits, and the colonies expand. 
The men are mostly found on con- 
tracting and engineering jobs of 
all kinds; they form the muscle 
behind Britain’s immense new 


ARE THE IRISH TAKING 


motor roads, behind the railways’ 
multi-million pounds modernisa- 
tion scheme, behind the fantastic 
housebuilding boom. On some 
building sites Irishmen will form 
up to 80 per cent. of the labour 
force. 

Irish barmen are traditional; 
today they are found also in the 
thousands of soft-drink and milk 
bars, dispensing ice-cream with the 
same deftness that they pull a pint 
of stout, though, perhaps, not with 
the same reverence! 

The under-manned teaching 
profession in England is absorbing 
more and more Irish people each 
year. Which is not inappropriate. 
For the inevitable result of all this 
is a vast increase in the number of 
Irish children in Britain’s schools. 
The impact is already being felt by 
the Catholic schools in England 
and Wales. 

A survey of Irish nationals is 
being conducted by the Catholic 
Newman Society in London. Mr. 
A. E. Spencer, Director of the 
Survey, told me: “By 1970 
around 16 per cent. of all children 
of compulsory school age in 
England and Wales will be 
Catholic.” An immense proportion 
will be second-generation Irish. 

The pattern of the past few 
years has shown that more of the 
p:ople who come to England 
stay. Once they stayed a few 
months, went home, returned 
again. Emigration is now more 
permanent. 

Roughly the same number of 
men and women come from 


OVER BRITAIN? 7 
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A PUZZLED POET 


THOSE Irish who can find 

Home in Birmingham or 
Camden Town puzzle me a little. 
It is hard to imagine a more un- 
favourable climate. 

The English serf with the 
accent that places him in his 
caste has to find someone who 
will be able to make him feel 
superior. He makes jokes about 
Paddy’s brogue, and poor Psddy 
does his damnedest to imitate 
the lowest slum accents of the 
British serf. This peculiar in- 
tonation in which the sentences 
run up the scale to the end like 
a mad Corkmanr’s is really a 
form of moral weakness, as one 
can observe. If only the Irish 
could be taught or could have 


some leaders who could tell 
them the score. 
Still and for all that, there 


must be some feeling of com- 
munity in those vast areas of 
banished Celts. There are 
enough of them to form a 
cohesive society. 
PATRICK KAVANAGH in 
the “ National Observer.” 


Northern Ireland, but about half 
as many more girls than men 
leave the South. However, of 
recent years a number of English 
priests have reported the arrival in 
their parishes of entire families 
complete with children. It is not 
yet known how big this movement 
is, 
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But to assess the Irish influence 
in Britain today one has merely to 
take the figure of first-generation 
bachelors and spinsters, the tens 
upon tens of thousands of second- 
generation Irish already established, 
and add in all their present and 
future children. By 1962, then, 


one might well find 3,000,000 of 
them exerting their influence on 
politics and religion in Britain. 
As a matter of record and to 
correct a common Irish misappre- 
hension: Irish people represent 
only about 11 per cent. of the 
Catholics in England and Wales. 


UO 
Matrimonial Selection \ 


STATISTICAL evidence indicates that similarity of traits 

influences matrimonial selection. A man likes a woman 
who thinks on most subjects as he does—which may help 
explain why so many marriages are dull. 

Even on physical traits it is doubtful if one seeks . 
opposites as often as is popularly believed. In the long run, 
men are unwilling to marry women whose appearance 
would make the combination too conspicuous. This shows 
in the reluctance of men to marry women taller than them- 


selves. sn 
When one does see a little shrimp of a man with an over- we 
sized wife, the chances are that she is above average clever- res 
ness. She had to be fairly shrewd to overcome his natural lit 
prejudice against looking as if he had been dragged to the oc 
altar by superior physical force. Probably he, too, is above | 
average intelligence or he wouldn’t have risen above fear sp 
of ridicule. ash 
Frep C. KELLY ons 

Bee-lieve It or Not! by 
Two bees in a single hive fell in love with the same queen. hu 
One was a husky, bellicose bee, the other a spindly ' 
weakling. wo 
The weakling, recognising his disadvantage, began 1 | 
guzzling vitamin pills and doting setting-up exercises at a by 
furious clip. Finally, he challenged the big bruiser to mortal one 
combat. The winner ? Vitamin bee ! poe 
try 


‘THE absent-minded man is often the man who is making 
the best of life and therefore has no time to remember aot 


the mediocre. 
\ me 2 


OLMIS they not get more respect and 


Was this Swedish visitor 
right ? He said, in effect— 


lrishwomen, 
Brush Up 


Your Manners! 


BARBARA BYRNE 


tT }apupnpajnininpupapnpnpupnpadnpspnpadnpay aps’ ) 


“TS an Irish husband so hard to 

catch that, once she _ has 
snared one successfully, the Irish 
woman must take revenge for the 
rest of their joint lives by be- 
littling him on every possible 
occasion?” 

A Swedish businessman who 
spent a week in Dublin recently 
asked me this question in all 
seriousness. He had been appalled 
by the bad manners displayed by 
so many Irishwomen to their 
husbands and menfolk. 

“In my country no man 
would tolerate the social behaviour 
I have seen in Dublin displayed 

the married women I have 
met,” he said. “ The men show a 
courtly forbearance under very 
trying conditions.” 

He wondered if Irishmen were 
not a little too tolerant. “ Would 


better treatment if they asserted 
themselves more?” 

This was a startlingly new 
viewpoint to me. I had always 
imagined that Irishmen erred, if 
anything, on the side of dogma- 
tism—that they were inclined to 
browbeat their wives. The phrase 
“a hen-pecked Irishman ” was, I 
thought, a contradiction in terms. 

I picked up his challenge and 
set out to study the social be- 
haviour of married couples, hop- 
ing to prove my friend anything 
but right. Now, after only a few 
weeks’ eavesdropping and noticing 
as I never noticed before, I, too, 
am appalled by the downright 
rudeness of the female sex, par- 
ticularly to their nearest and 
dearest. 

Here is what I saw. Women 
have taken the initiative in almost 
all the things that (out-dated?) 
good behaviour suggests should 
be the prerogative of the men. 
They barge through doors, giving 
their companions no opportunity 
to hold them open. They chocse 
their tables in restaurants and 
hotels, in consultation with the 
waiter, maybe, but never with 
the unfortunate husbands who are 
left to trail along like unwanted 
puppies. When having a meal, 
they again consult the waiter and 
the menu and then do the order- 
ing, only remembering to throw 
a bone to the dog—sorry, a word 
to the husband—when the impver- 
tant business has been got out of 
the way. 


Condensed from Creation 
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Even their eating habits !eave 
much to be desired. Oh, yes, they 
use their knives and forks cor- 
rectly, but they sprawl all over 
the table, smoke between courses. 
They have eyes for every man in 
the room but their own and 
appear thoroughly bored with 
whatever conversation their own 
men have to offer. 

If a second couple joins them 
at their meal, the two women hail 
each other with delight, turn their 
backs on their men companions 
and carry on a conversation be- 
tween themselves. When the men 
try to break in during a lull in 
conversation, they are listened to 
with impatience and very often 
thoroughly squashed as well. “ Oh, 
for heaven’s sake, not that old 
joke again” seems to be a much 
over-worked phrase from wife to 
husband on the Irish scene. 

At a Saturday night dance, one 
of the wives continually broke in 
on her husband’s conversation 
without apology of any kind. The 
unfortunate man was trying to re- 
late some adventure he had ex- 
perienced. His wife constantly 
contradicted him and eventually 
finished up the story for him as 
though he were too half-witted to 
continue for himself. 

Later the same evening, I over- 
heard another husband explaining, 


very lucidly, how to lay a garden 
path. He, too, was interrupted. 
“ He’s so long-winded,” explained 
his wife. “ What he’s really trying 
to say is———” and she proceeded 
to give her version in far less 
comprehensible terms than her 
husband had used. 

That women hold the purse- 
strings there can be little doubt. 
Time and again one sees husbands 
having to ask their wives for 
money to pay for drinks or to tip 
the waiter: a most humiliating 
position for any man, surely. 

In theatres, too, women are the 
main offenders against good man- 
ners. 

During the performance they 
often get extremely restless, whis- 
pering, shifting from side to side. 
They hold their cigarettes so that 
the drifting smoke annoys their 
neighbours; they flick ashes over 
the clothes of the people in front 
and on either side, and rustle 
candy boxes, or even persuade 
husbands to change seats. 

We women are always accusing 
men of being ungallant, of failing 
to give up their seats in the bus, 
of elbowing their way through 
queues, of hardly bothering to 
acknowledge a salutation. We sigh 
for the return of chivalry. But how 
much are we ourselves to blame 
for the present state of things? 


DoING things by halves is worthless, because it may be 
the other half which counts. 


THE road hog goes slow at his own funeral, but then it is 


too late. 





Th 


Have you ever tried Winter 
Mountatneering—in 
Ireland? 


There’s Magic 


in those 


Snow-clad Hills 


CIARAN MAC AN _ FHAILI 


NV OST outdoor recreations are 
+YE seasonal, but not mountain- 
eering. To the mountaineer the 
passage of the seasons brings a 
welcome variety, rather than an 
interruption, in climbing activity. 
And Ireland has almost everything 
to offer by way of variety, from 
exhilarating rock-climbing in 
spring and summer, long ridge 
walks in the crisp days of early 
spring and late autumn, and lazy 
one-summit ascents in the heat of 
mid-summer. 

In addition, members of the 
Irish Mountaineering Club make 
long moonlight crossings of our 
mountain ranges by night, al the 
year round, starting at dusk and 
ending at dawn. 

But the greatest attraction of all 
comes with mid-winter, when for a 
few precious weeks the hills turn 
white and the climber departs with 





ent and sleeping-bag into the heart 
of a snow-clad range to enjoy 
winter mountaineering at its best. 

Although Ireland has the same 
latitude as Labrador, it does not 
have comparable winter conditions 
because of the warm Atlantic Gulf 
Stream which washes its shores. 
Snowfalls are not, therefore, pro- 
longed or heavy, save in excep- 
tional winters. 

No meteorological records exist 
to indicate the incidence of past 
snowfalls in our hills, nor are 
figures available to show the tem- 
perature range, or the average wind 
force and rainfall in them. There 
is, therefore, great scope for ama- 
teur meteorologists in this field, 
and a maximum and minimum 
thermometer should form part of 
every climbing pparty’s winter 
equipment. 

However, it seems probable that 
snow lies from thirty to forty days 
on our higher peaks in an 
average winter. In severe winters 


Condensed from Ireland of the Welcomes 
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it may last much longer; in the 
memorable winter of 1947 snow 
lay on Lugnaquilla, the 3,000-ft. 
Wicklow massif, continuously for 
over ten weeks. 

January and February are the 
best months, and the first fortnight 
of the year seldom passes without 
substantial suowfalls. To the city 
and town dweller this means slush 
and unpleasant underfoot condi- 
tions for a few days at a time; to 
the motorist these climatic aberra- 
tions are a nightmare sufferable 
only because they are shared by 
his insurance company. But snow 
brings a fresh beauty and a strange 
peace to the countryside. 

A magical transformation comes 
overnight: gone are the dull grey- 
green monotones of the withered 
grasslands; the amber and ebony 
of deserted boglands; the plum 
purple of heath-clad hillsides; the 
ochrous uplands of withered 
bracken—all vanish beneath a 
muffling mantle of radiant snow. 

Now there is magic in what yes- 
terday was commonplace. The leaf- 
less tree that was a gaunt black 
gallows is now white with snow 
blossoms; by the riverside willows 
lacquered in ice look fragile and 
delicate as glass; farmyard and 
suburban lawn are alike fretted 
with the footprints of redbreast 
and blackbird. 

But if snow gives delicacy and 
detail to the beauty of lowland and 
glen, it brings majesty to the 
mountains. To emerge from a 
frost-rimmed tent to watch a 
winter sunrise on snow-clad peaks 


which reflect every subtle shimmer 
of light and colour that heralds the 
dawn of day, is like witnessing the 
creation of the world. The hills lie 
lifeless and cold, shrouded in snow, 
in the death pallor of first light. 
They suggest white burial cairns in 
the last resting place of giants. 

Thea the halo of light which 
creeps up the eastern horizon 
before sunrise infuses the land- 
scape with a luminous mother-of- 
pearl-like glow. After light comes 
colour; a pastel pink wave mounts 
the sky and suddenly the peaks are 
radiant as a rose garden, as if some 
volcano of light had erupted to 
spill its liquid vermilion down the 
white purity of peak and buttress, 
ridge and slope. 

With the appearance of the sun 
above the horizon the rose glow 
will fade and the hills stand bur- 
nished in old gold for a few fleeting 
moments, after which, mounting 
the sky, the sun sends broad shafts 
of white light to strike all colour 
from the summits and set the hills 
scintillating like fields of crystal. 
Such a dawn over the clustered 
peaks of Connemara, seen from the 
summit ridge of Mweelrea in south 
Mayo, will ever remain in my 
memory as one of the most beau- 
tiful and vivid experiences of life. 

Snow conditions improve with 
altitude, so that only the highest 
peaks will be visited by the winter 
climber. Luckily these are well dis- 
tributed around our island. 

Dublin is blessed with the prox- 
imity of the extensive plateau of 
the Wicklow Mountains, contain- 
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ing over 200 square miles of high 
ground. North Gully on Tonlagee, 
near Glendalough, provides 500 
feet of good snow climbing. Lug- 
naquilla, the highest peak in the 
range, enjoys the best conditions of 
all. Its windswept summit is a 
Mecca for winter climbers and 
campers, where temperatures from 
ten to fifteen degrees (F.) below 
freezing point and forty to fifty 
m.p.h. winds make for plenty of 
energetic adventure. The cliffs on 
the North and South Prisons afford 
the longest gully climbs in all 
Leinster. 

The Galtee range in South Tip- 
perary, being situate inland where 
lower temperatures prevail, and ex- 
ceeding 3,000 feet in places, offers 
magnificent ridge walks. In the 
south-west the famous Macgilli- 
cuddy’s Reeks that ring Killarney 
boast the highest peaks in the coun- 
try. This area, however, has a very 
mild climate (reflected in its 
unique flora), and the Reeks do 
not enjoy regular or rigorous snow 
conditions; but when they do 
have a severe winter, a traverse of 
the ridge of the Reeks is a first- 
class expedition. 

But it is in the mountains of the 
West of Ireland that I have enjoyed 
the most memorable winter camps 
and climbs. Here in North Galway 
and South Mayo the glens are 
deeper cut and the hills more im- 
pressively sculptured by geological 
and glaciological agencies, so that 
individual mountains have more 
character than the rolling uplands 
of Wicklow or the Galtees. 


The Mweelrea group north of 
Killary Harbour contains the high- 
est land in Connacht and attracts 
a larger snowfall than any other 
range in the West. Anyone looking 
for winter mountaineering at its 
best need only try the ascent of 
Benlugmore by the great 2,400-ft. 
amphitheatre of Dubh Corrie, or 
try any of the gullies on the east 
face of Mweelrea itself. This range 
is superb for camping. 

Rivalling Mweelrea are the 
Twelve Bens of Connemara, the 
main peaks of which are sharp 
rocky mountains, largely devoid of 
any vegetation, which when glazed 
with ice and blanketed in snow are 
truly Alpine in character. Ascents 
of Benbaun, monarch of the Bens, 
via Knockpasheenmore, or of Ben- 
collaghdubh via Bencorr Beg— 
both made from Gleninagh—will 
prove to be winter ascents of 
superb character with high isola- 
ted camp sites on exposed sum- 
mits at journey’s end. 

I recall an ascent of Benkgun 
when the rocks were iced heavily 
and the snow was knee-deep in 
places. Fingers were numbed 
after a few minutes’ exposure and, 
in a biting wind, ice particles stung 
the face and blinded the eyes that 
were not protected by balaclava 
helmet and snow goggles. In our 
tent in a snow hollow on the 
summit we passed an anxious night 
in broken sleep and morning came 
with hailstones battering the frozen 
canvas like grapeshot, and a wind 
in which it was impossible to 
stand endeavouring to blow tent 
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and all over a nearby precipice. 

Another winter route in this area 
calling for great endurance and 
possessing unrivalled panoramas is 
the traverse of the fifteen mile 
rock-shattered ridge of the Maam- 
turks, which stretches from Maam 
Cross to Leenane. He who can 
complete this route under snow, in 
one winter’s day, has achieved 
Alpine standards. 

The mountains of North Mayo 
and Sligo are tamer than those 
just mentioned, and one needs to 
journey north to Donegal before 


Tyrone are likewise unfrequented 
in winter, but the Mourne Moun- 
tains in County Down are the regu- 
“lar playground of Belfast climbers; 
and when the wind blows from the 
north-east across the ice-clad Scot- 
tish Highlands its Arctic breath 
strikes the Mournes with piercing 
force. I recall with a faint shudder 
a bivouac on Slieve Binnian one 
February night when the night 
wind howled through the summit 
rocks and I watched the stars re- 
volve in the heavens above through 
the eye-piece of an ice-matted bala- 





reaching the next formidable group. clava. m 
These Northern Highlands are The Irish hills in winter com- th 
little explored in winter, but mand respect and require of the ar 
because of their latitude they may mountaineer competency in all the « 
well rival the western mountains; arts of mountaincraft, and a culti- 1s 
and it is certain that Slieve Snacht vated indifference to hardship and S 
—Ireland’s most northerly moun- cold; they give in return athletic fo 
tain—did not get its name (“ Snow and aesthetic rewards unimagined be 
Mountain ”) for nothing. by the vast majority of those who = 
The Sperrins in Derry and live beneath them. 
He’s His Own Enemy m 
‘THE man that is governed by self, and not by a principle, el 
changes his front when his selfish comforts are hi 
threatened. is 
Deeply intent upon defending and guarding his own B 
interests, he regards all means as lawful that will subserve b 
that end. He is continually scheming as to how he may C2 
protect himself against his enemies, being too self-centred le 
to perceive that he is his own enemy. Such a man’s work uw 
crumbles away, for it is divorced from truth and power. bl 

All effort that is grounded upon self perishes; only that 
work endures that is built upon an indestructible principle. “ 
JAMES ALLEN, Poverty to Power fi 
Derry hotel manager received this letter: “ Have you ™ 
suitable accommodation where I can put up with my -. 
wife?” re 


Ever tried listening to a meeting 
with your ear to the keyhole ? 


Me...I Hate being on 


Committees 


JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


COMMITTEE is a device for 
exploring every avenue, leaving 
no stone unturned, debating all 
the possibilities, and postponing 
anything in the nature of definite 
action until the next meeting. It 
is usually composed of “point of 
order” men, “if I may digress 
for a moment” men, “I wish to 
be recorded as dissenting” men, 
and a small sprinkling of ordinary 
conscripts like you and me who 
would far sooner be out fishing. 
The focal point of every com- 
mittee is the chairman, who is 
elected with no opposition, save 
his own, at the first meeting, and 
is mever the. same afterwards. 
Being elected chairman is like 
being sent down with a lighted 
candle to see if there is any gas 
left in the mine, or being chosen 
unanimously to stay behind and 
blow up the ammunition dump. 
There are only two ways of 
not being elected chairman. The 
first is to propose someone else 
with force and eloquence and to 
tut-tut when he protests that he 
is quite unworthy of so high an 
honour. The second is to arrive 


on tip-toe and stay on the land- 
ing, with your ear to the keyhole, 
until the elections are over. 

If you do this you will find that 
all but four of the committee are 
looking very pleased with them- 
selves. These four are, respec- 
tively, the chairman, vice-chair- 
man, secretary, and _ treasurer. 
You can take your seat then in 
perfect safety, knowing that you 
are in no danger of office for at 
least another year and that, unless 
you are very unlucky, the com- 
mittee won’t last as long as that. 

Committee meetings always 
begin with the reading of a report 
which is known, for some strange 
reason, as “the minutes”, but 
which is never minute, and which 
ends with the epoch-making an- 
nouncement that at a _ certain 
fixed point in time the previous 
meeting concluded. This charac- 
teristic statement is peculiar to 
reports of committee meetings. 
One never reads, for instance: 
“ Smith was knocked out in the 
third round and the fight then 
concluded ”. 

Where human 


any other 
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activity is concerned, the reading 
of a report is taken as reliable 
evidence that the event described 
is really over, for the simple 
reason that if it isn’t over it must 
be on still. But committees are a 
law unto themselves, and no self- 
respecting committee will get to 
work until it receives specific 
assurance that the previous meet- 
ing is over and done with. 

This anxiety is all the more 
surprising in view of the fact that 
no sooner is life pronounced ex- 
tinct than the dead meeting is 
resurrected and resuscitated. This 
miracle is brought about by a 
device known as “arising out of 
the minutes ”, which makes every- 
thing relevant and raises up 
dozens of knotty points already 
finally disposed of. The post- 
mortem goes on and on until the 
chairman stops knocking with his 
pencil and threatens to resign. 

This threat brings a semblance 
of order which is very gratifying 
to the chairman, who takes it as 
a tribute to his worth, whereas 
it is merely a sign of panic. The 
resignation of the chairman is the 
greatest disaster that can befall 
any committee, for even the worst 
chairman is better than being 
chairman yourself. 

When the unruly ghosts that 
arise out of the minutes are 
coffined again we pass on to the 
first item on the agenda proper, 
which is usually ‘“Correspon- 
dence”, and a really determined 
committee can make this last for 
the rest of the evening. If there 


SOU 1000 ne 


I THOROUGHLY approve of 

government by elected rep- 
resentatives. | am strongly in 
favour of the principle rep- 
resented by national parlia- 
ments, town councils, and select 
vestries. But | hate common-or- 
garden committees, and thanks 
to tact, prudence, and chicanery 
(1 once had to stage a fainting 
fit in order to avoid election) 
| managed to reach a fairly 
mature age before | became a 
member of one. 

My first fall from grace was 
quite accidental. | started to 
explain that the firm might 
move me to Hong Kong or 
Buenos Aires at any moment, 
but something tickled my throat 
before | had got properly under 
way, and by the time | had 
finished coughing ! was pro- 
posed, seconded and sentenced. 

John D. Sheridan 
¢ 
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are a lot of letters you can discuss 
each one in detail, and if there 
are only a few you can charge the 
secretary with neglecting his busi- 
ness and make him a lengthy 
apology when he threatens to 
resign. It will be obvious by then 
that the whole agenda cannot be 
got through, and you can suggest 
that the item “Time and plage 
of next meeting ” should be taken 
out of its turn. 

With the aid of a few other 
saboteurs you should be able to 
spin out the ensuing discussion to 


en 
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ME... 


half-an-hour or so, and the rest 
of the business will have to be 
postponed until the next meeting. 
This procrastination will make 
everbody happy and the meeting 
will end on the cheerful note 
“Something attempted, nothing 
done ”. 

Human nature being what it is, 
however, this evasion will not be 
always possible, and it may some- 
times happen that your committee, 
having disposed of the minutes 
and the correspondence, may find 
itself up against the danger of 
action. This is the time for the 
refinement known as the “ special 
sub-committee ”. Committees, you 
must know, propagate themselves 
by fissure. They are ready on the 
slightest provocation to split up 
literally as well as metaphorically. 

The sub-committee (it is de- 
scribed as “ special” to flatter the 
unfortunates who will have to act 
on it) is of course merely a device 
to get someone else to do the work, 
so if you are wise you will remain 
all the time on the parent com- 
mittee. If you propose the ap- 
pointment of the sub-committee 
yourself you will be fairly safe, 
for your speech will be taken as 
meaning “ This point is too trivial 
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for a great brain like mine—let us 
delegate it to the smaller fry and 
get on to the really important 
business of fixing the date of the 
next meeting ”. 

Each of your colleagues, having 
kicked himself for not thinking of 
the great idea first, will look at his 
neighbours with the look that the 
abattoir-man wears when he 
sharpens his knife, and you can 
sit serenely through a tangle of 
proposals. 

The most perfect committee I 
ever knew was one which had 
charge of the arrangements for a 
country regatta. Normally it con- 
sisted of six members, but when- 
ever a disgruntled competitor 
wanted to have a winning boat 
disqualified, or a race re-rowed, 
he was confronted with a gigantic, 
ham-handed individual who dis- 
posed of any suggestions of 
appeals to the highest authority 
by amnouncing, with majestic 
finality “I’m the blooming com- 
mittee ”. 

Which goes to show that at 
least one member of every com- 
mittee should be chosen for size 
and weight, and that democracy 
can sometimes learn something 
from its rivals. 


A COMBINATION blackmail, collection letter and literary gem 
came out of a Northern town some time ago: “ If you’ 
don’t pay me what you owe me, I'll tell your other creditors 


that you did.” 


‘THERE’s always somebody watching when a horse is 
carrying too heavy a load up a hill, but no one ever 
seems to notice when it happens to a taxpayer. 


Dublin Opinion 





From a Drogheda 
power-house ... 


Mother Mary’s 
Missionaries 


are Everywhere 


ON February 11th, 1936, a 
decree from Rome granted 
permission to missionary sisters to 
engage in maternity and child 
welfare work. For Marie Martin 
it was the answer to years of 
prayer, and it marked the begin- 
ning of her life’s work. She was 
now able to realise her dream of 
a religious congregation devoted 
entirely to medical work on the 
foreign missions. 

This was a dream of long stand- 
ing. It had started when, as a 
young girl, she left her cheerful 
family home in Monkstown, Co. 
Dublin, and went to nurse as a 
V.A.D. in Malta and in France 
during the First World War. 

Her experiences at that time 
convinced her that her duty in 
life was to alleviate suffering, 
and a strong religious conviction 
impelled her to devote her life and 
her work to God. Uncertain as yet 
of the particular field for her 
labours, she went to Nigeria as a 
lay worker in the missions, and it 





was there that she saw at last 
where the greatest need lay. 

She had already done her mid- 
wifery training in Holles Street, 
Dublin, and every day in Nigeria 
she saw around her countless cases 
where her training could be of use. 
She felt, too, that, in order to give 
continuity, such work could best 
be done by a religious community, 
who, selfless and sustained by 
faith, would persevere against 
enormous odds. However, since 
nuns were at that time excluded 
from such work, the position 
seemed hopeless. 

The years up to 1936 are a 
record of disappointment, failure 
and prolonged ill-health, but never 
despair. Her faith was too strong 
to allow her to doubt and she spent 
what time she could quietly pre- 
paring for the day she knew would 
arrive. When it finally did, Marie 
Martin already had the nucleus of 
her religious congregation around 
her and had worked out in detail 
the plans for the future. She was 
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MOTHER MARY’S MISSIONARIES ARE 


ready to start on the work which 
lay ahead. 

Looking now at her achieve- 
ments, it seems incredible that 
little more than twenty years have 
elapsed since she started. An 
enormous new missionary hospital 
in Drogheda is sending out fully- 
trained nursing sisters to Africa, 
there to work in hospitals, clinics 
and leper colonies. Doctors, 
dieticians and laboratory workers 
are being trained for this exacting 
work in the tropics. A novitiate in 
Massachusetts has joined the one 
in Drogheda and, on a smaller but 
no less impressive scale, work is 
being done in hospitals in Ireland. 
With an eye, too, to the uncertain 
future, more and more native 
workers are being trained to carry 
on in their own countries the work 
of the Medical Missionaries. 

Mother Mary of the Incarnation 
would and does deny that she is 
the moving spirit of all this 
activity; but facts are inescapable 
and even when full tribute is paid 
to those who helped her—her 
family, her associates and her 
friends—she alone ust stand 
out as an exceptional woman. 
Physically she is small and 
frail, but from her comes an 
almost overpowering impression of 
strength. Not only is she strong 
herself, but she seems to have the 
quality of strengthening others. 
Certainly no-one who has ever met 
and talked to her has come away 
without feeling a stiffening of 
purpose. With this goes a serenity 
and a natural gaiety. 
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In the day-today running of her 
work, she long ago learned the 
secret of good organisation—the 
delegation of authority. Her teams 
are picked and trained and then 
left to carry on. She believes in 
developing to their fullest extent 
all the talents which a woman 
possesses, and in using them where 
they may do most good. That may 
be one of the reasons why her 
Order is so successful—it offers so 
much scope to the individual, 
while at the same time never losing 
sight of the fact that it is all for 
the glory of God: “ Rooted and 
founded in charity.” 

Her particular interest in 
maternity and child welfare work 
is, she feels, a direct result of her 
own happy home life, and, indeed, 
the one regret she had at the 
beginning of her religious life was 
the parting from her family. When 
outsiders comment admiringly on 
the amount of work she manages 
to do, she states firmly that she 
doesn’t do half as much as the 
mother of a large family does every 


day—“ and nobody talks about 
her!” 
On the purely physical plane 


she shares an attribute with other 
hard and successful workers—she 
knows the secret of relaxation. In 
a few moments she can put all 
worries, no matter how pressing, 
completely out of mind and then 
return, refreshed, to her problems. 
This she learned, she says, from 
her years of ill-health. 

When all is said and done, how- 
ever, it is impossible to describe 
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Mother Mary Martin in the usual 
terms. She is not a person in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but, 
as she herszlf says, an “ instrument 


to inquire any further. It is enough 
to know that she is living out her 
life in that belief, and is benefiting 
thousands, even future millions, 


of God,” and it would be useless by so doing. 





The Pleasure of Being Early 
| REMEMBER infuriating one or two admirable people by 
suggesting that punctuality was essentially a form of 
self-indulgence. They strongly objected to being represented 
as people who had chosen a life of ease in preference to 
a life of hardship. The punctual man likes to think of 
himself as a martyr to duty, and it isealmost impossible to 
make him see that, if there is any martyrdom involved in 
the matter at all, it is endured by the sluggard. 

I, who hated running, had to spend a large part of my 
childhood and youth on the run because I was always 
late. . . . My English master held me up to ridicule as 
“the late Mr. Lynd.” In fact, I cannot remember anyone’s 
saying a sympathetic word to me, though I am sure that 
as I was one of Nature’s sluggards, it had cost me a far 
greater effort to arrive late at school than it had cost any 
of the other boys to arrive early. 

To arrive late in the stalls is to me an ordeal so awful 
that I don’t think I have been late for a theatre half a 
dozen times in my life. I have not the necessary courage. 

It is the same with football matches. If I go to an inter- 
national at Twickenham, I like to be there at least half an 
hour too soon. I cannot resist the pleasure of being early. 
I cannot face the distress of being late. 

Rospert LyNnD 


“Wry don’t you learn a trade?” the father demanded 
of his lazy son. “Then at least you'd know what 
kind of work you were out of.” 


‘THE guard of a country railway halt blew such a hard 

blast on his whistle that the pea in it blew out and was 
lost. As a dried pea was unobtainable, a woman in a nearby 
cottage gave him a split pea, which he put in his whistle. 
He then blew another blast, and half the train left. 
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Colleagues’ 
Salute to 
Eamonn 


Andrews 


F DUBLIN-BORN EAMONN 

Andrews, Gilbert Harding says: 
“He has an agile mind, a sympa- 
thetic, compassionate nature and 
is a skilful handler of an awkward 
situation.” 

Listen to some of his colleagues 
from the B.B.C.’s What’s My Line 
panel. 

Jerry Desmonde: “The best 
fellow I have ever had the pleasure 
of working with .. . In my opinion, 
the best quiz master, commentator 
and interviewer in the business. 

“I remember once, after return- 
ing from the United States, doing 
the guest spot on What’s My Line. 
I was waiting to go on, a little 
nervous and wondering what I was 
going to say. Eamonn came in, 
chatted to me for a couple of 
minutes, put me completely at ease 
and had the little interview all set 
up.” 

For Barbara Kelly the first re- 
collection is: “Of a man with a 
Christian name which I had never 
heard and could not pronounce .. . 
a man of tremendous virility and 
inner strength . . a man who 
wore the first frilled dress shirt 





and one of 


I had ever seen... 
the most sincere men I have ever 
met.” 

Lady Barnett, possessor of the 
most disarming smile on television, 


says this: “To work with, he is 
almost perfection. He goes to enor- 
mous trouble to see that everything 
is just right, and even after all 
those years on What’s My Line he 
never became blasé. If anything, I 
think he was taking more care at 
the end than when he started.” 

Ron Evans in the Empire News 


Boiled Businessmen 
QHOULD BUSINESSMEN BE BOILED? 
An enthusiastically voluble Irish 
doctor in Tunbridge Wells, Kent, 
has boiled—well, more or less— 
35,000 people of both sexes, all 
ages, and assorted callings, in the 
past six years, turning them out 
of his patented machine, he says, 
“red, slimy and very happy ”, and 
firmly believes that this is the way 
to relieve some, and cure many, 
of the ills that flesh is heir to— 
from high blood pressure to low 
spirits—and even to lengthen one’s 
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working life from fifty years or less 
to seventy years or more. Should 
anyone want to. 

“All who enter these portals 
have a sporting chance” reads the 
legend in the entrance hall of the 
Tunbridge Wells home and ther- 
mal establishment of Dr. E. F. St. 
J. Lyburn, who once used to box 
for Trinity College, Dublin. 

“Come in, come in!” the doctor 
cried—“ and my oath, but you 
could do with a turn yourself: look 
at those bags under your eyes!” In 
no time at all I was inside one of 
the doctor’s junior-model sweat 
boxes. 

I sat on a wooden seat inside a 
box: a slide with a neck-slot 
separated the air around my head 
from that around my trunk: a 
forced draught of refrigerated air 
kept my head at a couple of de- 
grees below freezing, while a blast 
of hot steam brought my body up 
to 100 degrees Fahrenheit or 
thereabouts, and the sweat came 
pouring out. 

Thermal balance is the secret, 
says Dr. Lyburn. By keeping the 
head and the brain cold, it is pos- 
sible to keep the body at higher 
temperatures, and for longer, than 
is safe or agreeable in a Turkish 
bath. Certainly, I felt no discom- 
fort in my hot box. 

Cyrit Ray in The Director 


Judge’s Success Story 
JUDGE JEREMIAH J. LYNCH OF 
Butte, Montana, and his wife, 
Margaret, have been on holidays in 
Ireland. 
Judge Lynch was born in one 
of the most beautiful spots in 


Ireland: Ballycrovane, Berehaven, 
Co. Cork. He has always been 
deeply interested in the cause of 
Ireland’s freedom. He has made 
his home in Butte for many years. 
Every student of Irish-American 
affairs knows that in Butte some of 
the most faithful sons and daugh- 
ters of our race live. During the 
years when Ireland was struggling 
for her freedom, great assistance 
was given by the lovers of freedom 
in this great mining city of the 
western Rockies. 

In 1890, when he was nineteen 
years old, Jeremiah J. Lynch sailed 
from Cobh on board the City of 
Rome. His first employment in 
America was as a deck-hand on a 
boat plying between Fall River 
and New York City at a salary of 
twenty-four dollars a month. 

Subsequently he worked as a 
shoveller, carman, station tender 
and miner, and by 1897 he had 
saved enough to attend law school. 
Within a year, however, war broke 
out between America and Spain, 
and he joined a Chicago regiment. 

The future judge resumed his 
studies at the end of the war, and 
he graduated at the top of his 
class. In 1904 he was appointed a 
judge and retired some years ago. 

MICHAEL SHEEHAN in the Irish 

World (New York) 


Likes Meeting People 

[S SHE IRELAND’S YOUNGEST HOTEL 
manageress? Carlow-born Una 

Ryan was only twenty when she 

got the job of managing a Dublin 

hotel and she has held the job for 

three years. 
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“TI like the work because I like 
meeting people,” says Una. 

Una works in her spare time as 
a photographic model and manne- 
quin. Four years ago she qualified 
as a model and is now one of the 
top girls in the business. 

And if all that is not enough, 
Una can ccok too. “I never took 
any specialised training in cookery,” 
she says, “ but I took to it natur- 
ally.” 

Empire News 


His Proudest Item 
R. LAURENCE FLANNAGAN, A 
Dublinman, must, at the age 
of twenty-six, be among the 
youngest keepers of antiquities in 
any museum. 

Keeper of Antiquities and Eth- 
nography in the Belfast Museum, 
his aim has been to brighten up 
the displays and to display as many 
objects as possible throughout the 
year. 

A graduate of Oxford, where he 
took his B.A., Mr. Flannagan be- 
lieves in the young taking a keen 
interest in antiquities, and there is 
nothing that delights him more 
than to conduct groups of school- 
children through the museum. 

One of the items of which he 
is proudest is the Lisnacrogher 
(Co. Antrim) Scabbard, a deco- 
rative specimen of the early Iron 
Age, and one of the only three of 
its type in existence. The others 


are in the British Museum in 
London. 
His collection of Bronze Age 


pottery is one of the fimest there 
is anywhere. This Neolithic pottery 
is of the earliest type found in 
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LITTLE DRUMMER BOY 


[RELAND'S youngest drummer 

—that’s the claim made for 
eight-years-old Tony O'Sullivan. 
And his claim has not been chal- 
lenged to date. 

Tony is the son of Mr. & Mrs. 
Patrick O'Sullivan. of McCor- 
mack’s Oisin Players. His father 
is a Tipperary man and his 
mother was formerly Miss Agnes 
McCormack, a 
family well known in show busi- 
ness in Donega! and other parts 
of the country for a generation. 

Tony, who figures prominently 
in the show, has been playing 
the drums 


member of a 


since he was six 


years old. 
“ Derry Journal.” 
Dah apa)npnpupnpnpapngapnpupndapsjadnindagnoay | 
Ireland, and the North-east part 


of Ireland has yielded more finds 
in this line than any other part of 
the country. 

Irish Press 


Formidable Brain 
MONSIGNOR PADRAIG De BRun’s 

appointment as Director of the 
Arts Council should be cheered on 
all hands, for this huge Tipperary 
cleric, apart from possessing one 
of the most formidable brains in 
Ireland, is also one of the most 
human and likeable wearers of the 
purple, or the violet (or whatever 
the monsignorial colour is). 

He is a classicist who has trans- 
lated Sophocles, among others, into 
Irish (he has also translated Dante); 
he is a mathematician of inter- 
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national standing; he is a musician 
of wide knowledge; he was one of 
the school of poets—with Yeats, 
#2 and Arnold Bax—who paid 
tribute to the dead idealists of 1916 
in notabie verse at a time when it 
was neither profitable nor popular, 
and his interest in all the arts is a 
catholic one—with both the best 
sort of capital and the best sort of 
lower-case “C ”. 
QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times 


His Dearest Wish 

FPATHER Fevix RYAN IS THE LAST 
survivor of the five missionary 

Fathers who were sent to South 

America on the recommendation 

of Roger Casement. 

The Kilrush-born Capuchin re- 
members Putumayo and the great 
work carried out by Casement, 
whose recommendations at the end 
of the Blue Book issued to mem- 
bers of the British Parliament on 
the atrocities in Peru brought five 
Franciscan volunteers—three of 
them Irish—from London to the 
jungles of Central America. 

“ Roger Casement did very much 
for the prestige of the English: I 
think he did more than any other 
ten men,” said Father Ryan. “ Presi- 


Bringing Up Auntie 


dent Eisenhower is now carrying 
out a policy of integration in the 
United States and giving the 
negroes of North America their full 
rights as citizens; but remember, 
it was Roger Casement who started 
the ball rolling.” 

The inhabitants of the Congo 
are to get their independence from 
Belgium in 1961. 

“Tt was Roger Casement again 
who started the ball rolling when 
he exposed the atrocities com- 
mitted against the blackman of the 
Congo. He gave a lead to the 
twenty Republics that existed in 
South America.” 

Father Ryan’s dearest wish is to 
see a fitting monument erected: 

“TI want to see that great man 
with his hands crossed; on one side 
an Indian in feathers looking up 
to him in admiration, and on the 
other a typical negro looking at 
Casement with broken chains hang- 
ing from his wrists. 

“One glance at such a monu- 
ment would tell what Casement 
has done, not only for black men, 
but for humanity in general.” 

The Franciscan is stationed at 
the Priory in Liverpool. 

TATLER in Irish Independent 


AN elderly woman was escorting her two nieces round the 
Belfast Zoo. While they were looking at the stork she 
told them the legend of the ungainly bird—how it was 
instrumental in bringing them to their mothers. 
The children looked at each other in astonishment and 
presently one whispered to the other: “Don’t you think 
we ought to tell dear old auntie the truth?” 


WIVEs are indexes to their husbands’ folly; husbands are 


indexes to their wives’ sense. 


a 


ARLAND USSHER 





The Monaghan-born play 
producer discusses the 
future of the Savoy Operas 


Should Gilbert 
be Cut and 
Sullivan Swung? 


TYRONE GUTHRIE 


ALF a million people in 

Britain signed a _ petition 
requesting that Parliament exempt 
from the normal copyright laws 
the series of works by W. S. 
Gilbert and Arthur Sulliven known 
as The Savoy Operas. The music 
copyright expired nine years ago, 
fifty years after the death of 
Sullivan. In 1961 it will be fifty 
years since Gilbert died, and his 
copyright will lapse too. 

The signatories are afraid that 
when these works get into the 
public domain they will be 
cheapened. The tradition of their 
performance has hitherto been 
very carefully preserved by the 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, 
which has, so far, had the exclusive 
right of professional presentation. 
The fear is that, for profit, cut 
versions, swung versions, versions 
rocked and versions rolled, per- 
versions, introversions, and cortro- 
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will be offered 
attempt to cash in on the popu- 
larity of the onginals. 


versions in an 


Gilbert directed the original 
productions and every movement, 
every bit of business, of his pro- 
ductions has been faithfully copied 
by successive performers. In many 
cases the scenery and dresses are 
replicas of the original designs, 
though in the last two or three 
decades some of the operas have 
been redesigned. 

It is extremely unlikely that 
the petition will succeed. In the 
first place, it would create a most 
strange precedent. Why should 
the work of Gilbert be kept out 
of the public domain when the 
copyrights of works by writers— 
poets, dramatists and novelists— 
far greater and far more popular, 
have lapsed ? Again, why should 
Gilbert’s work be exempt from 
the fate which has already be- 
fallen Sullivan’s ? 

The petitioners claim that, by 
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exempting Gilbert from the public 
domain, they will protect Sullivan. 
That, I think, is a just claim. 
But is it desirable that authors’ 
work should be “protected” ? 
Is it in their interest ? 

The petitioners’ fear is that if 
the copyright lapses not only will 
the old tradition be broken, the 
operas will be so vulgarised that 
they may never be restored to 
their original condition. This has 
not happened in the case of 
Shakespeare, who, God knows, 
has been subjected to pretty rough 
treatment. It has not happened 
to Verdi. It has not happened 
to Les Cloches de Coneville or 
Madame Angot, light operas no 
less popular than those of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, though perhaps not 
with the English-speaking public. 
Would Shakespeare or Verdi be 
better appreciated now if the per- 
formance of their works had been 
restricted to “approved” com- 
panies ? 

In my opinion, a sort of mum- 
mifying effect would follow the 
artificial preservation of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 

I admit that, if the lapse of 
the copyright were averted, it 
would be convenient to continue 
to present the operas with careful 
replicas of the original scenery 
and dresses; the original lighting; 
precisely copied movements and 
business from the prompt-books 
of Gilbert’s productions, which 
are, I understand, very clear and 
detailed. 

Granted such replicas, would 


they reconstruct Gilbert’s inten- 
tion? I think not. The pro- 
ductions were made in a specific 
historical context, in conformity 
with theatrical fashions which, as 
fashions invariably must, have 
now changed—not for better or 
worse, just changed. 

Gilbert’s productions were in 
the fashion of eighty years ago. 
They are as conspicuously out of 
date as a young woman would be 
at a party dressed in a precise 
replica of the mode of the 
Eighties. The dress might be 
charming, but the girl would look 
to her contemporaries as if she 
had dressed that way to be per- 
versely, and rather ostentatiously, 
“ amusing.” 

Gilbert and Sullivan fitted the 
words and music of the Savoy 
Operas to the personalities of 
particular individuals. The famous 
patter songs, for instance, were 
tailored to the measure of George 
Grossmith; the soprano and tenor 
arias were designed to show off 
the best qualities, and conceal the 
less good, of two particular voices. 
Similarly, Gilbert tailored his pro- 
ductions to the measure of parti- 
cular artists, a particular theatre, 
a particular audience and A 
particular time. 

Had Gilbert lived until now, he 
could not have failed to see the 
need to “keep abreast of current 
fashions in stage technique. Take 
but one of dozens of factors which 
alter public taste: the cinema has 
revolutionised the composition and 
lighting of stage-pictures. 
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SHOULD GILBERT BE CUT 


Gilbert would have been quick 
to realise that the style of his 
productions in the Eighties is not 
the only possible style, is not 
necessarily the best, but is, at 
this particular point of time, a 
frightfully dated manner. In 
another thirty years it will very 
probably come back into fashion. 

Symmetrical groupings, the 
place of the principal figure 
plumb in the centre, the drilling 
of the chorus so that they move, 
even think, with the synchronised 
precision of Guardsmen, or Rock- 
ettes—all this will, for certain, 
one day again be d la mode. But, 
while it is “ out”, I do not think 
that Gilbert would think his 
operas best served by retaining 
the dated and dead elements to- 
gether with what is still lively and 
may possibly be “ immortal.” 

Gilbert the author, as opposed 
to the producer, would hardly 
expect posterity to thrill to some 
of his more topical allusions. No 
doubt, again supposing the lapse 
of copyright to be arrested, 200 
years from now Scholarly Research 
will establish the identity of the 
mysterious Captain Shaw to whom 
the Queen of the Fairies alludes 
in lolanthe. Her most important 
aria—the Fairy Queen is a con- 
tralto role and the leading con- 
tralto of the Savoy Operas must 
be a big, beefy lady with a big, 
beefy voice—contains the follow- 
Jing Jines : 

Oh Captain Shaw, type of true 

love kept under! 
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Could thy Bngade 

With cold cascade 

Quench my great 
wonder ! 


love? 1 


Schoiarly Notes will unearth the 
fact that Captain Shaw was the 
chief officer of the London Fire 
Brigade, and that he was present 
in a box at the first performance 
in the Savoy of lolanthe. The 
Notes might further state that in 
Iolanthe the fairies’ wands were 
illuminated by electricity, the first 
time this device had been used 
in the London theatre. Further, 
the chorus ladies’ fairy head- 
dresses were also electrically 
equipped and each lady had an 
electric battery concealed inside 
her “ bustle.” 

This had all been publicised. 
The fire authorities under Captain 
Shaw had been a little too zealous 
for Gilbert’s liking in ensuring 
that the electrified ladies did not 
set fire to themselves or anyone 
else. There had been a row 
between Gilbert and Shaw. 
Gilbert’s amende had been to send 
Shaw box seats for the premiére 
and to write the verse quoted 
above. 

It is quite a nice little morsel 
of stage history, but I doubt 
whether in 500 years’ time it will 
make anyone laugh. And I doubt 
whether any audience, unfortified 
by Notes, would find it a parti- 
cularly intelligible or laughable 
piece of stage business. 

This is one imstance out of 
hundreds. The Gilbert librettos 
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are very largely topical. It is my 
belief that this very topicality, 
which is their worst handicap in 
the race for immortality, is the 
principal reason why these operas 
are so warmly loved in England. 

To a unique degree the Savoy 
Operas, with their wealth of 
topical allusion, their music (which 
is English church music wittily 
transmuted into comic opera), re- 
create not merely the theatre of 
their epoch but the epoch itself. 

Why is it so dear? It may be 
because this was an epoch of 
great wealth and prosperity, when 
England was arguably at her 
zenith. 

I do not think so. I think 
rather that it is because it is an 
era which, to people who are now 
between forty and seventy, is just 
beginning to be legendary. In 
another era, the art and archi- 
tecture of about a hundred years 
ago begins to seem “antique ” 
and therefore charming, whereas 
that of twenty to a hundred years 
ago seems dated and dowdy. 

Similarly, there is a borderline 
when the dowdy events, people 
and manners of yesteryear begin 
to acquire an antique charm. This 
borderline, I suggest, occurs at a 
shorter distance from the present 
than in the case of works of art. 

Art does not acquire the charm 
of anuquity until about a hundred 
years have passed. Manners begin 
to seem charming after about fifty 
years and are at their most charm- 
ing when people are still alive to 
recall them—but only a _ few 


people, whose reminiscences then 
have “ scarcity value.” 

That is the case now with the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas. My 
grandfather was present at the 
opening night of Jolanthe. The 
huge laugh which greeted the 
reference to Captain Shaw, whom 
“everybody” knew, is family 
legend. 

The pleasure and excitement of 
those Savoy seasons is family 
legend in scores of thousands of 
homes. We are now at a point 
of time when this legend is at its 
most golden. There are still in 
many homes loved old people who 
tell, maybe rather too often and 
with too much gusto, of those 
great and glorious nights at the 
Savoy; and as these old ones pass 
away there are still enough of us 
left who loved them and, con- 
sequently, treasure their remini- 
scences as something a little more 
precious than our own. 

Gradually, as these old people 
are forgotten, their memories will 
fade into the drabber, more prosaic 
domain of History. 

Besides Gilbert and Sullivan, 
a third personality is important 
in the creation of the Savoy 
Operas—D’Oyly Carte, the shrewd 
impresario. The right to produce 
the operas still belongs to the 
D’Oyly Carte firm, of which the 
head is now Bridget D’Oyly Carte, 
the granddaughter of the firm’s 
founder. 

It is significant that Miss D’Oyly 
Carte has dissociated herscit from 
the petition, but it is not surpris- 
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Joun PuiLtpot Curran (1750-1817), the Cork-born forensic 
orator, loved trees; he especially prized a large one justi 
beside his house. A friend casually remarked that it was 
becoming a danger; its roots might damage the building, 
and two or three rooms were unpleasantly darkened. 
Curran looked quietly at the tree and murmured: “1 
was thinking of taking down the house.” 


ing. Under her rule the firm has 
made some efforts to bring the 
productions more into conformity 
with modern taste. 

Prudently, I daresay, a balance 
has been struck between ngid 
adherence tc tradition and all-out 
modernisation. The designers 
employed did a thoroughly taste- 
ful and entirely undistinguished 
job. Adjustments of Gilbert’s 
choreography and stage business 
were made with kid gloves. 

This is trying to have the cake 
and eat it. Either the works 
should be “ preserved,” as it were, 
in aspic, as near as humanly pos- 
sible to what was Gilbert’s 
intention in the Eighties. Or else 
it should be assumed that, if they 
are lively enough to be brought 
up to date, the process be carried 

rough with a will. 

I think their enormous popu- 
larity over the last eighty years is 
no indication of ultimate survival. 
Gilbert was a marvellously in- 


genious manipulator of rhythm 
and rhyme. But his work lacks 
any real lyric feeling and is mar 
red by a certain coarseness and 
cruelty recurrent jokes, for 
instance, about the pursuit ol 
male by elderly unmarried 
female: 


It is customary to urge that one 
of the great attractions of the 
Savoy Operas is their “ niceness.” 
In Britain they have always been 


considered Just The Ticket for 
The Family in the Christmas 
Holidays. Is the “ niceness” any 


more than a needful concession to 
mid-Victorian English taste? It 
is true that, let us say, West Side 
Story would have seemed un- 
believably coarse and violent and 
vulgar to the Savoy audience of 
the Eighties. Is its attitude more 
or less humane than Gilbert’s to- 
ward the aesthetes? Is the dainty 
sexuality of Three Little Maids 
From School less, or more, pro- 


vocative than any girlie-number 
from any current musical ? 
Then there is the matter of 


topicality: not only are there the 
hundreds of Captain Shaw and 
similar allusions, but the whole 
style of the operas was satirising 
something which has been now so 
satirised that continued castiga 
tion is a little boring—the con 
vention of Italian grand opera 
Gilbert’s audience still 
reverence for Italian grand opera, 
which really does not touch our 
epoch. At the Savoy it was really 
naughty of Mr. Gilbert and dea! 
Mr. Sullivan to have a chorus of 


felt a 
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Bridesmaids and—of all things— 
Policemen! It was really naughty, 
and thrillingly funny, to have 
great big Miss Rosina Brandram 
pretend to be the Fairy Queen. 
“ Everyone” knew that Covent 
Garden’s beefy divas were being 
“sent up.” 

But nowadays “everyone” has 
ceased to think of Opera as very 
Grand. It is not in the least 
naughty, only dull, to debunk it. 
Also Opera has been joked out of 
a great many of its wildest 
absurdities. The divas at Covent 
Garden and the Met are svelte 
athletic ladies, a few of whom 
can even take a passable shot at 
acting. 

And 1s the music strong enough 
to survive on its own? The 
genius of Handel has only sur- 
vived librettos as dreary as Semele 
and fephitha because they have 
been carried, like cygnets, between 


the white wings of Messiah. 

Sullivan’s serious music is not 
in anywhere near the same cate- 
gory as Messiah. There is no 
white swan to bear the scores of 
his operas forward to posterity. 
They must depend upon them- 
selves and upon Gilbert’s librettos; 
if Gilbert founders, so will 
Sullivan. 

I have had from the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, all my life, great 
pleasure, for which I am truly 
thankful, but I do not think them 
likely to survive the generation 
which remembers the generation 
which saw the original pro- 
ductions. 

Be that as it may, there is life 
in the old dogs yet and I hate, 
therefore, to contemplate even the 
possibility that, while still alive, 
they may be mummified, popped 
Shaws and similar allusions, with 
reverence, not love. 


Wild Beauty, Strange Menace 
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[7 ts at mght that trees come into their own, During “ the 

live murmur of a summer day” they are a shade to the 
weary, a restful sight to beauty-loving eyes. But at night 
they change; then they are eerie in their drooping stillness, 
or troubled spirits when the wind rages Iissing and moaning 
through their-tossing branches. 

There is a wild beauty and a strange menace in them at 
night. 
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KATHLEEN BUTLER 


Truly Grate-full ! 
A County ANTRIM farmer retired and moved to Belfast. 
On the first morning his wife said: “ Well, pa, it’s 
about time you lit the fire.” 
“Not me!” he replied, nestling deeper in bed. “ We 
might as well start right now getting used to all the city 
conveniences. Call the Fire Brigade.” 








@XNRHRHOHHHAMHHRHEHAAAR® pause ensued whilst she digested 


The intricate machinery 
behind air-travel booking 


Tickets 
Without 


Tears 


J. V. BUTTERLY 
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T was her first air trip— 

obviously. She and her husband 
were going to see their son, her 
new grandson and his mother and 
have a bit of a holiday for herself 
and her eldest girl would mind 
the house while she was away— 
all that in one breath. 

The spruce man in Aer Lingus 
blue took it all on the chin whilst 
his fingers played on the keys of 
the juke-box-like control panel on 
the booking counter. Coloured 
lights flashed up on his little juke- 
box and he nipped in to the one- 
sided conversation as she paused 
for breath. 

“Sorry, Madam, all seats 
booked on that flight, but there 
are some places left on the second 
plane on Tuesday next.” A brief 


this information and then accepted 
the alternative flight. 

“Til be able to manage if 
Maggie doesn’t go back after “ 
While she was talking the five- 
finger exercise had been gone 
through again and more lights 
came up on the panel. 

“T will book your party now, 
Madam,” said the owner of the 
fingers—“‘and you are just in 
time—we are down to the last 
four seats on that plane now.” 

I was a place or two away 
along the counter and my ears 
were stretched unashamedly, for 
the man behind the counter 
obviously had the business end of 
a high speed electrical information 
bank at his finger tips. The dear 
old soul departed, still voluble 
and utterly unaware of the elec- 
tronic reckoning that had punc- 
tuated her talk. 

It was the booking officer’s 
comment about the number of 
seats that held my attention. That 
he would know about the first 
plane being full would be a 
matter of ordinary efficiency, but 
that he would be so quickly 
aware of the diminution in the 
number of seats on the next plane 
was another matter. 

When I got the chance I phoned 
the right man and went behind the 
scenes to solve that minor mystery 
—and found myself at the longest 
table I have ever seen—eighty- 
seven feet of it. It was split down 
the middle and gliding up and 
down the length of the split was a 
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stately procession of pieces of 
paper standing on edge. 

Peering down into the split I 
counted fifteen tracks with fifteen 
conveyor belts below and moving 
in opposite directions. Along the 
edges of the tables were grouped 
teams of Aer Lingus staff, each 
team with its own juke-box con- 
trol, telephone and stops for the 
railway in the middle of the table. 

This was the “ factory ” part of 
the air line, for here were handled 
the goods the firm sells—seating 
space in aircraft. 

The heart of the system is a 
twenty-four-foot blackboard, six 
feet high, pierced by thousands of 
regularly spaced holes. In these 
holes are placed keys as seats are 
booked. Every hole is wired back 
to the control panels at the long 
table and to the panels at the 
public counters. 

Callers are dealt with at the 
counters and telephone bookings 
pour into the girls at long tables. 
Bookings from Aer Lingus offices 
other than Dublin come in by the 
telex, and on top of all these come 
requests from travel agents and 
other air lines. They all want seats 
on planes and the day I was 


there I saw that, on fifty flights, 
Aer Lingus had to handle 3,000 
seats on company planes as well 
as intricate bookings on other air- 
lines, 

It is a real problem to organise 
the flow of traffic in such a way 
that nobody sells too many seats 
on one plane and leaves another 
one half empty. The problem is 
further complicated by the fact 
that airlines sell seat space on 
other routes than their own. 

Whether the man at the counter 
is dealing with a dear old lady 
with a lot of words, or a foreigner 
with a little English, he has only 
to press his keys to “ask” the 
control board about the seats. The 
answer comes up in a code of 
coloured lights—and another cus- 
tomer is satisfied. He or she is 
not aware that it has taken the 
united services of seventy-cight 
people and thousands of pounds’ 
worth of electrical gear to give the 
answer. 

“The biggest problem?” I 
asked. 

“ The forty-stone circus woman. 
She took two seats and then we 
found we had to ballast the other 
side of the plane.” 


Most of life is routine—dull and grubby. But routine is 
the momentum that keeps a man going. 
If you wait for inspiration, you'll be standing at the 
corner after the parade is a mile down the street. 


B.N. 


(CIRCUS MANAGER: “ What’s wrong now ?” 
Indiarubber Man : “ Every time the strong man writes 
a letter he uses me to rub out the mistakes.” 
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A cameo of Dublin life 


FREE TRADE AREA 


SEAMUS FOX 


RED HANLON’S mind dwelt 

on culture, and his fingers ex- 
plored the borrowed book in his 
pocket as he wove his homeward 
way through the galaxies of 
children along Kilcaragh Road. 

At his house he almost walked 
over a small boy who was waiting 
at the open front door. He threw 
his cap on a chair, flopped on the 
settee and took the book from 
his pocket. 

“Who’s the chiseller at the 
door?” he asked herself idly. 

“Young Kerrigan,” his wife 
told him, ‘ They ran outa tea.” 
She was making up a small 
package. 

“They must think this is a 
provision store,” said Fred 
vacantly as he began to thumb 
through his book. 

She took the little paper cone 
to the door and gave it to the 
boy. Then came back. 

“I suppose the whole road’d 
starve if we weren’t here to keep 
them supplied,” said Fred. 

“ Ah, sure, don’t we have to do 
a bit o’ borryin’ ourselves now 
and again when we do be stuck. 
Isn’t it a head o’ Mrs. Burke’s 
cabbage you'll be havin’ now for 
your dinner.” 


He only grunted, and got stuck 
into his book. He’d never heard 
of this fellow Donne, but Bill 
Magee at work had read all his 
stuff and was forever quoting him, 
and had prevailed on Fred to read 
him. Fred began to mumble half 
aloud : 


“No spring or summer beauty 
had such grace 
As J] have seen in one 
autumnal face .. .” 

“What's that you’re sayin’?” 
his wife’s voice queried above 
the rattle of pots from the gas 
stove outside. 

“IT was only readin’. It’s the 
poems an’ sermons o” John 
Donne.” 

“ Merciful hour! Is it porthery 
you’re goin’ in for now . . ?” She 
broke off as the front doorbell 
rang. 

Fred compressed his lips as 
the youthful voice floated in to 
him. “ Mrs. Hanlon, me mammy 
said would you have a bit o’ 
drippin’—she forgot to get some 
today.” 

He watched grimly as the 
package was made up and de- 
livered. “A bit o”’ drippin’,” he 
muttered, “a bit o’ drippin’. Does 
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that hall-<door ever get a rest at 
all?” 

He was sitting over to his 
dinner, book propped up in front 
of him, when*Maura came in from 
work. 

“Ts Cissie 
she asked. 

“In and out half-an-hour ago. 
She had an early date.” 

“Do vou think she’d mind if 
I took a loand of her headsquare 
with the Chinese junks on it? 
She can have my new shoes with 
the Louis heels for the dance to- 
morrow night.” 

“Are you goin’ in for the 
tradin’ an’ the bartherin’ as well?” 
Fred mumbied through a mouth- 
ful of Mrs. Burke’s cabbage. 

“I don’t see how she can 
mind,” was the answer to Maura’s 
question. “ Sure she’s always after 
the loand o’ them shoes anyway. 
Get your dinner yourself there 
an’ I'll go up and look for the 
headsquare.” 

Mrs. Hanlon went upstairs. The 
doorbell rang. Fred stared at 
Maura. Maura stared at Fred. He 
jammed the works of Donne up- 
right between his plate and the 
sauce bottle and strode to the 
door. 

A youngster with an armful of 
comics asked if he had any swops. 


in yet, mammy?” 


He replied, im effect, that he 
hadn’t. 
“Aw, but, Mr. Hanlon, Noel 


said there was a ‘Superman’ in 
the salad bowl an’ I was t’ ass 


you for it an’ leave one o’ these 
Roy Rogerses for it.” 
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“Our Noel?” 


“Yeh.” 

“ Joanie,” he bellowed up the 
stairs. ““ Where’s the salad bowl?” 

“Tf you’re lookin’ for your 
glasses,” she yelled down, “they’re 
in the biscuit barrel.” 

“Tm not leokin’ for me 
glasses,” he roared back. “I’m 
lookin’ for a ‘Superman’ ...a 
comic.” 


“Are you fed up with the 
porthery as quick as that?” 

He pursed his lips and spaced 
the words deliberately. “‘ Lookit-I- 
don’t-want-to-read-the-‘Superman.’ 


['m swoppin’ it for a ‘Roy 
Rogers ’.” 
“Well, sure, what’s that only 


” 


another comic . 

He mastered his feelings with a 
visible effort and turned back to 
the urchin at the door. 

* Lookit, me son,” there was an 
almost angelic quality in his voice. 
“Tm sorry, but we’ve no swops.” 
He went back to his dinner and 


his book. 

Herself came down with the 
headsquare. “ This is great stuff 
altogether,” Fred was muttering, 


Ms a you only got a chance to read 

: Every man’s death diminisheth 
me, for I am involved in mankind. 
Therefore send not to know for 
whom the bell tolls . . 

The front doorbell rang. Fred 
glared at herself and finished his 
quotation through clenched teeth: 
“it tolls for thee’.” 


She answered the door, came 
back. 
“Fred, would you ever have a 
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shillin’ for two sixpences? Mrs. 
Byrne’s gas went out in the 
middle of the baby’s bottle.” 

This was it. Fred leapt up with 
a snort, flung the book on the 
chair behind him and grabbed his 
cap. 

“ Lookit, youse can have your 
tradin’ an’ your bartherin’,” he 
roared. “I’m goin’ down to 
Foley’s for a halfhour’s peace and 
quiet, for this place is worse than 
the stock exchange.” He jammed 
his cap on his head and slammed 
out. 

It was a Thursday and Foley’s 
was quiet. Fred called for a 
“slow pint” and watched the 
laborious pulling of it with 
pleasure. 

His fingers explored his pocket. 
Then they explored another. And 
another. A warm surge of panic 
welled up in his breast as he 
pulled two halfpence, a couple of 
butts, and a screw from the last 
pocket capable of holding cash. 
The collar on the pint under the 
pump grew narrower as_ the 
ghastly truth dawned on him. He 
looked up and down the bar fran- 
tically. Hughie, his mate on the 


job, was at the other end of the 
bar, moodily checking off the 
racing returns. 

Fred almost galloped up to 
him. “Eh, Hughie,” he panted, 
“you know that oul’ wood chisel 
o mine you do be always 
pestherin’ me for at work?” 

Hughie looked up quickly. 

“I don’t suppose now it'd be 
worth a pint o’ stout to you, 
would it?” 

“ But sure amn’t I after offerin’ 
you small ones galore for it ‘long 
before now, an’ divil a bit o’ 
partin’ you’d do with it.” 

“Never mind that now,” Fred 
fired back, as he saw the barman 
skim the top off the completed 
pint. “ Are vou goin’ to do a deal 
or not?” 

“ Fair enough so,” said Hughie, 
fishing out  ome-and-sixpence. 
“You can give it to me in work 
in the mornin’, sudden an’ aii as 
you’re after changin’ your mind.” 

Fred grabbed the pint with 
relief and relish. “That better be 
best quality, me oul’ son,” he 
warned the barman. “For it’s 
cash on the nail you’re gettin’, an’ 
that of a Thursday too.” 


+ 
Supremely Happy Period 
[F only the middle-aged could keep that great secret of 
youth—to live in the present moment, and let the future 
and the past take care of themselves, I think it would be 
the supremely happy period of our mortal existence. 
CANON P. A. SHEEHAN, Parerga 


A LAUGHING hyena has escaped from a circus. You may 
find him just behind you in your favourite cinema, 








Let fonathan Swift be your guide... 


How to be a Good 


Conversationalist 


DR. AUSTIN J. APP 


ONATHAN SWIFT considered 

conversation an innocent refin- 
ing pastime, distracting man 
from more earthly pleasures. 

He states that good conversation 
is “ much in all men’s power ”, if 
only we “avoid a multitude of 
errors, which, although a matter 
of some difficulty, may be in 
every man’s power ”. 

His two basic principles would 
tend to eliminate most of the 
causes for poor conversation. His 
first principle is that one should 
never offend. “One of the best 
rules of conversation is, never to 
say a thing which any of the 
company can reasonably wish we 
had left unsaid... .” 

The second is talking to please 
others: “. . . The two chief ends 
of conversation are to entertain 
and improve those we are among, 
or to receive those benefits our- 
selves.” 

Four types of talkers Swift con- 
siders not “ well to be endured ”: 
those who talk to tickle their own 
vanity; those who have “the itch 
to dispute and contradiction ”; 
those who tell lies; and “ those 


who are never present in mind at 
what passes in discourse ”. 

He insists that a good conver- 
sationalist must be a good listener, 
and exclaims in scorn against a 
reception where all appear “ made 
to speak, and none to hearken.” 
Another time he writes that 
“Good conversation is not to be 
expected in much company, be- 
cause few listen.” 

From the satirical Swift, it is 
provocative to note his denouncing 
“as unfit for conversation” those 
with “an itch of dispute and 
contradiction”. He condemns, 
“arguers, perpetual contradictors”, 
along with “long talkers, those 
who are absent in company, not 
listeners, loud laughers”. . . . 

He praises Stella for having 
been “ never positive in arguing ”’. 
He commends her in that “ when 
she saw any of the company very 
warm in a wrong opinion, she 
was more inclined to confirm them 
in it than oppose them”, giving 
as an excuse “ That it prevented 
noise, and saved time”. 

As a young man he had re- 
solved “ Not to talk much”, so 
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that understandably he severely 
deprecates monopolistic talk. 
“Nothing is more generally ex- 
ploded than the folly of talking 
too much.” Elsewhere, he amends 
this stricture somewhat: “It is 
not a fault in company to talk 
much; but to continue it long is 
certainly one.” 

Swift would have a person 
neither interrupt another nor be 
irritated when interrupted. Accord- 
ing to his basic principle, one 
speaks to please others, so that 
a common discretion will 
teach us not to force their atten- 
tion, if they are not willing to 
lend it; nor on the other side, to 
interrupt him who is in posses- 
sion. 

He considered “ talking shop as 
another form of selfishness ”. 
“For a man to talk in his own 
trade, or business, or faculty, is 
a great breach of manners”, he 
declares. “ Divines, physicians, 
lawyers, soldiers, _ particularly 
poets, are frequently guilty of this 
weakness.” 

Like most writers on conversa- 
tion Swift disapproves personal 
chatter. “ Another general fault in 
conversation is that of those who 
affect to talk of themselves. Some, 
without any ceremony, will run 
over the history of their lives, 
will relate the annals of their 
diseases; will enumerate the hard- 
ships and injustices they have suf- 
fered in court, in parliament, in 
love, or in law.” 

He is still more severe on those 
who fish for compliments. To this 
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© discourse, and to attend 
Is to help yourself and friend 
Conversation is but carving .. . 
Give no more to every guest 

Than he’s able. to digest; 
Give him always of the prime, 

And but little at a time. 
SWIFT, “To a Lady” 
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class belongs one of those who 
will call on his wife, or an inti- 
mate friend, to witness that he 
had foretold so and so, in order 
to give himself some I-told-you-so 
glory. He is most contemptuous 
of that variety of praise-anglers 
who “make a vanity of telling 
their faults ”. They deftly attribute 
something to themselves as a fault 
which their hearers must recog- 
mise as a virtue. They will 
announce, for example, that they 
cannot dissemble even when they 


ought . . . there is something in 
their nature that abhors_insin- 
cerity. 


Swift unenthusiastically approves 
of story-telling. “There are some 
men excellent ai telling a story,” 
he writes, “and, considering how 
low conversation runs now among 
us, it is not altogether a contemp- 
tible talent.” But he warns that 
story-telling “ is subject to 
two unavoidable defects: frequent 
repetition, and being soon 
exhausted ”. 

He dreads “. the sober, 
deliberate talker, who proceeds 
with much thought and caution, 
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makes his prefaces, branches out 
into several digressions . . . can- 
not readily call to mind some 
person’s name, holding his head 
complains of his memory; the 
whole company all this time in 
suspense; at length says it is no 
matter and so goes on.” 

Swift, the greatest wit of his 
age, seems to have a pet peeve 
against strained wittiness. He calls 
people who are always “ en- 
deavouring to say a witty thing a 
torment to the hearers”. 

Conversation should be varied 
and worthwhile, and at least occa- 
sionally elevated and abstract. 
Swift mocks conversations that 
consist of stock phrases about the 
weather. He is ironical about 
those who fear to introduce “ new 
and foreign topics” and keep re- 
hashing the same old themes. 
“Whoever is a master of lan- 
guage, and has a mind full of 
ideas, will be apt, in speaking, 
to hesitate upon the choice of 
both; whereas common speakers 
have only one set of ideas and 
one set of words to clothe them 
in; and these are always ready at 
the mouth.” 

He recommends raillery that is 
kindly, and utterly rejects that 
which is not. “Raillery was to 
say something that at first 
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appeared a reproach or reflection 
but by some turn of wit, unex- 
pected and surprising, ends 
always in a compliment.” 

He cautions that even well- 
intended raillery must be made 
quite obviously generous, for 
sometimes “the most innocent 
raillery, and even of that kind 
which was meant for praise, is 
mistaken for abuse and reflection.” 

Detraction and jibing moved 
Swift to wrath. In his “ Letter to 
a Young Lady ” he speaks bitingly 
of those women who “If a 
Gentleman in their Company 
happens to have any Blemish in 
his Birth or Person, if any mis- 
fortune hath befallen his Family 
or himself, for which he is 
ashamed . . . will be sure to give 
him broad Hints of it without 
Provocation.” 

All accounts of Swift’s com- 
pany manners and conversations 
describe him as a great wit who 
did not “shine”, but who was 
splendid company. He appears to 
be a proof of his own contention 
that reason will “direct us what 
to say or do in company, if we 
are not misled by pride or ill- 
nature ”. In life and in letters he 
made his point well, that we 
should talk more to please and 
benefit others than ourselves. 


‘THE good die young—but the really good are young until 


they die. 


BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


SMALL girl, trying to thread a needle : “ Every time I get 
the thread near the eye it blinks.” 
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What sort of girl ts 
Shirley O’Neill ? 


The World 
Saluted Her 


Bravery 
JOAN JOHNSON 


AX expectant hush settled over 
the luncheon crowd at a San 
Francisco hotel as a girl with 
short-cropped black hair and 
lightly freckled face stepped to 
the podium, 

If the sudden silence caused by 
her appearance was due pardy to 
curiosity, the audience could 
scarcely be blamed. Most of the 
women in the throng were anxious 
to get a look at the girl whose 
daring rescue of a swimming 
companion from a savage shark 
and beachside baptism of the 
youth had been making front 
pages all over the world. 

Just a few moments earlier, 
Auxiliary Bishop Hugh A. 
Donohoe had paid tribute to the 
heroism of _ eighteen-year-old 
Shirley O’Neill as he presented 
her with a medallion of Our Lady 
of Good Counsel, gift of the 
National Council of Catholic 
Women meeting there. 





Now, as she accepted the 


honour, she _ unconsciously 
answered the question of every- 
body there: Who is she? What’s 
this girl really like? 

“Probably most of you have 
children my age—or who will be 
my age—or who have been my 
age,” the girl began quietly. 
“This honour could have been 
given to your own child,” she 
continued. “It didn’t have to be 
me. I don’t know why God picked 
me. But who am I to question 
God’s ways? He knows what He 
is doing.” 

Such a spontaneous but reveal- 
ing speech is typical of the girl 
who continues to believe deeply 
and sincerely that anyone—given 
God’s grace—would have acted 
exactly as she did the afternoon 
of May 7, 1959, at San Francisco’s 
Baker’s Beach. 

The day began undramatically 
that Ascension Thursday; only 
the weather differed from what the 
fogged-in city usually enjoys. The 
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sun was shining, unclouded, 
bright and hot when Shirley and 
Al Kogler, a classmate at San 
Francisco State college, decided to 
go for a swim after classes. 

The two were casual friends, 
had “doubled” on dates a few 
times, Al, knowing Shirley was a 
devout Catholic, had often talked 
to her about her religion. 

At the beach the pair swam out 
about fifty yards where, six feet 
or so apart, they treaded water. 
As Shirley told the coroner’s 
inquest. later : 

“I was looking towards the 
beach and Al screamed. Blood 
was all over the water and I saw 
a big fish sort of flip over right 
on top of him. Al screamed, ‘ It’s 
a shark. Get out of here!’ I took 
Six or seven strokes towards the 
beach. I was so scared. Then I 
stopped and turned around. Al’s 
head was just above water. I 
didn’t know what to do. I 
thought, I just can’t leave him 
here. 

“I shouted to him, ‘Is the 
shark still there? ’ But he couldn’t 
answer. So—I don’t know—I 
swam back.” She was fully aware 
of the danger. “I was so scared,” 
she says. As she towed the youth 
she kept praying, “ God help us.” 

There were nearly 100 persons 
on the beach at the time, but no 
one went to their rescue. Possibly 
few realised what was happening. 

Although Kogler was badly 
mutilated by three vicious attacks 
by the shark and one arm hung 
by shreds, Shirley kept hoping 


“he could be put together,” she 
said. While help was coming she 
tried to maintain his life by 
breathing into his mouth. 

And then she went to the edge 
of the ocean, filled her bathing 
cap with the foaming sea water 
and, returning to the stricken 
youth, baptised him. 

She began the Act of Contri- 
tion. Gasping for air, he repeated 
the words after her as far as he 
was able and then following them 
mentally. 

One of the last things he said 
was, “I love God and I love my 
mother and father and I love 
people. Oh, God help me. God 
help me.” 

He died a few hours later. 
Four days afterwards, a Lutheran 
minister conducting funeral 
services for the youth praised the 
girl’s action. Kogler had never 
been baptised before. 

The rescue and baptism made 
immediate headlines, suddenly 
focusing werld-wide attention on 
the pretty, hazel-eyed co-ed who, 
no matter how often she is asked 
to repeat her story, continues to 
credit her heroism to her Faith, 
her parents, her education and 
God’s grace. 

For Shirley O’Neill these four 
are so closely related it is hard 
to separate them. Up until the 
time the household was catapulted 
into the public spotlight, the 
Timothy O’Neills have lived a 
close, happy family life in a beige- 
coloured house on one of San 
Francisco’s “ avenues ”. 
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Across from their quiet, house- 
lined street is St. Gabriel’s 
Church, where Shirley attends 
daily Mass. Sand dunes before 
World War II, the neighbourhood 
now is strictly residential, with 
street after street of attractive, 
modern homes occupied mainly 
by growing, middle-class families. 

It was into this pleasant part 
of the city that Irish-born Timothy 
O’Neill moved his young family 
from St. James’ Parish after his 
discharge from the U.S. Army at 
the end of World War II. O’Neill 
had served during the war in 
Army counter-intelligence under 
General Patton, had been at Metz 
and the Normandy beachhead. 

Across from his present home 
live his mother, Mrs. Katherine 
O’Neill, and his sister, Peggy. The 
latter is an attractive, soft-spoken 
woman who formerly was head 
surgical nurse at one of the city’s 
large Catholic hospitals and now 
does private duty nursing. A 
brother, Brendan, lives in New 
Zealand. 

The O’Neills came from Ireland 
in 1926 and settled in San Fran- 
cisco where Tim, now a sales 
representative for a_ telephone 
company, met his wife, Gertrude. 
She is a handsome, grey-haired 
woman whose quiet modesty and 
warm sincerity are reflected in her 
daughter. 

The family circle is completed 
by Jimmy, 11, and Marilyn, 7, 
dark-haired and vivacious. 

Shirley, born August 18, 1940, 
went to St. James’ Girls’ school 
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HE San Francisco Board of 
Supervisors passed a formal 

resolution nominating Shirley 
O'Neill for the Carnegie Medal 
for bravery. This honour, in- 
cidentaily, she declined in «@ 
letter to the board, stating it 
was the Kogler boy who she 
believed should be considered 
for the honour, as he had 
warned her of the shark and 
tried to get 
safety. 


her to swim to 


She was also nominated for 
the Young American Medal for 
Bravery and for the Treasury 
Department Medal for outstand- 
ing bravery. 


enn TO TOO ome 


for the first grade, changed to a 
public school when her parents 
moved to their present home and 
entered newly-opened St. Gabriel’s 
conducted by the Sisters of 
Mercy, in the high second grade. 

“The Sisters have said Shirley 
is an above-average student,” Mrs. 
O’Neill says in her quiet way. 
“She’s never been at the top of 
the class—but she is always run- 
ning to keep up with the top 


group. 
“You know,” she adds with 
rather uncommon motherly 


modesty, “I think one of the nice 
things about what she has done 
has been the fact that Shirley is 
so average in every way.” 

“She took a swimming course,” 
Mrs. O'Neill recalls, “and at the 
end of the series of lessons she 
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still hadn’t learned to swim. So 
she took the course again. Then 
a more advanced one and later 
the Red Cross course. She’s had 
two terms of swimming at college.” 
Shirley enjoyed art, too, and 
took courses in grade and high 
school thinking that she might 
make a career of it. Then, her 
mother says, when she compared 
her work with others she realised 
she didn’t have enough talent. 
“TI think,” her mother says 
slowly, “ she has a deep spiritual 
life within. She thinks deeply.” 
September, 1958, with money 
earned by working in a local 
department store, she enrolled at 
San Francisco. State University. 
There, although she is active in 
the Newman club and has many 
friends in it, she was struck by 
the lack of religious belief among 
many of her fellow students. 
The Kogler boy, whom she met 
at a dance, was one. “He was 
a wonderful person,” Shirley says, 
“and he really loved people.” But 
he had no particular faith and 
often would ask Shirley questions 
about God. 
“ He had asked about cremation 
the day we went swimming and 


I had explained to him that our 
bodies were temples of the Holy 
Ghost. It used to be that I 
knew so much more about God 
than he,” she says somewhat 
wonderingly. “Now he is the 
one who possesses all knowledge.” 

Looking back over the events 
of that day she says, “It was 
almost a freak accident. I’ve 
swum at the beach at least fifty 
times and never saw any fish 
before. I keep thinking there 
was a purpose in everything that 
happened that day.” 

It is obvious in talking to 


Shirley that of all the events on , 
the tragic day, she considers the - 


baptism the most important. After 
learning of Kogler’s death, her 
main concern was whether sea 
water was valid for administering 
Baptism. Told by a priest it was, 
she was relieved and happy. 

She had no doubts about the 
effects of her action. “I have a 
friend in heaven, now,” she says. 
“You know,” she said to one 
reporter, “I keep thinking Ascen- 
sion Thursday was the day Our 
Lord went to Heaven and that is 
the day that He took Al into 
heaven, too.” 
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FATHER to his daughter’s boy-friend : “It’s all right with 
me, but would you mind eloping ? I can’t afford a big 


wedding right now.” 


NEWSPAPER advertisement: “It will pay you handsomely 
to wait for our new model . . . Ask the man who owns 
one.” 
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He’s Stand-In 


for 


President 
Eisenhower 


RICHARD BERRY 
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NTO Europe recently flew a 

craggy, bespectacled American 
whose weight of influence in world 
politics is envied by many a 
famous statesman. 

His name: James Campbell 
Hagerty. His job: Press Secretary 
to President Eisenhower. His actual 
role: The President’s adviser, 
stand-in and twenty-four-hour-a- 
day contact with the outside 
world. 

Only in America could a Press 
Officer wield the wide powers of 
fifty-year-old Irish American Hag- 
erty. Hagerty is the Ultimate per- 
sonified for Press Officers the 
world over. Twelve years ago, he 
was a reporter. Today his is the 
voice advising in the great deci- 
sions of our time. 

When President Eisenhower had 
a heart attack, it was to his £6,000- 


a-year Press Officer that he turned. 
And not a single man—Cabinet 
members, politicians or Service 
chiefs—could make a move or a 
public statement without first con- 
sulting Hagerty. 

How does a man who was once 
an ordinary reporter achieve such 
influence? A good part of the 
answer lies in the power of 
America’s Press—a dynamic, 
demonstrable force that can mould 
the national character and break or 
make the public figure. To see his 
aspirations come true, the public 
figure first has to win over the 
pundits of the Press. And to do 
that he hires a Press agent. 

One of the first to realise this 
was New York Governor Thomas 
Dewey, who was urged to get him- 
self a good Press Officer. The man 
he chose was Jim Hagerty, reporter 
on the New York Times. 


Curiously, Hagerty had done 
little then to make him a prize in 
the public relations world. Born in 
Plattsburg, New York, in 1909, he 
had graduated from Blair Academy 
in 1928, and from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1934, and then—follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his father 
and grandfather before him— 
had joined the New York Times. 

While Hagerty rose steadily in 
the sphere of political journalism, 
Dewey’s star of popularity was 
falling fast. Precise, humourless, 
and at times irritable, the little 
lawyer’s ways did not commend 
him to reporters. 

Then, in 1943, while Hagerty 
was covering the New York State 
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Legislature in Albany, they met. 
Hagerty dropped his job and 
within a matter of months had 
“humanised” Dewey and sold 
him to the public. Later he 
became Dewey’s secretary and, in 
this capacity, became thoroughly 
acquainted with the Republican 
political machine. 

It seemed natural enough that, 
when Eisenhower decided to run 
for the Presidency, Dewey should 
offer him Hagerty’s services. Since 
then the Hagerty-Eisenhower rela- 
tionship has grown closer and 
closer, and many shrewd political 
commentators believe that, but for 
the little Irish-American, Ike might 
not have survived several political 
crises. 

It is strongly suspected, for 
instance, that Hagerty kept his 
chief aloof and dignified through 
the McCarthy furore, an adroit 
political manoeuvre that resulted 
in McCarthy’s downfall. 

It is believed that his advice 
became Eisenhower’s policy during 
the Little Rock disturbances. No 
wonder that when Eisenhower 
suffered a heart attack, he should 
have told his physician, Dr. 
Howard Snyder: “ You tell Jim, 
for me, to take over.” 

As the most quoted American— 
after Eisenhower himself—Hagerty 
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has to be on call day and night. 
His day at the White House starts 
at 8 am., when he sees the 
President for 30 minutes to dis- 
cuss the papers; then comes a 
morning staff conference. After 
that—at 10.30 a.m.—a Press con- 
ference, and another at 4 p.m. But 
he answers questions almost any 
time when not in conference. 

The day—and the night—offers 
little leisure. “I rest for 30 
minutes with the office "phone 
switched off,” he says, “and I try 
not to take work with me when 
I leave for home. I’ve also learned 
to answer the "phone in the middle 
of the night and drop right off to 
sleep again.” 

What will Hagerty do when Ike 
drops from the Presidency? It is 
possible that his £6,000-a-year will 
overnight be multiplied by the 
rewards of high-powered company 
directorships. Some people estimate 
he could earn £40,000 a year in 
this way. 

But meanwhile, behind the sign 
“Ulcer Department,” Hagerty 
machine-guns his answers into the 
insatiable jaws of the world’s Press. 
A contented family man (he 
married in 1937, has two sons), 
and a solid public figure he has 
carved for himself a niche in the 
halls of political fame. 
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T takes a strong man to swim against the current; any 
dead fish will float with it. 


‘THEN there’s the man who keeps a bowl of onions on his 


TV set—to go with the tripe. 
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Even if you have them, the chances 
are ten to ome that they will not 
trouble you 


The Truth 


about 
GALLSTONES 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 
T Dzbstnbatatnintutntstnbutnbaputndntnbndessia( 


(, ae ONES occur among all 
peoples and all races. They 
have been found in people from 
infancy to old age. With capable 
medical guidance, however, there 
is no reason why you and your 
galibladder cannot live peaceably 
and in reasonable comfort. 

According to an authority, Dr. 
Philip L. Bettler, “ probably ten 
to twenty per cent. of the general 
population have gallstones, and in 
perhaps sixty per cent. the stones 
are quiescent or silent. Those 
with silent gallstones have about 
a fifty per cent. chance that 
symptoms will develop over a ten 
to twenty year period.” These 
statistics arc warning enough for 
you to learn more about your 
gallbladder. 

The normal gallbladder is a 
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hollow, pear-shaped organ attached 
to the undersurface of the liver. 
It averages three to four inches 
in length and about one inch in 
diameter. The stem end of the 
pear connects with the duct 
system which drains the bile from 
the liver. 

Bile is one of the vital digestive 
juices, especially important in 
digestion of fatty foods. The out- 
put of bile by the liver is fairly 
constant, but it is needed in the 
intestinal tract only during the 
digestive period—usually three 
times a day. The gallbladder con- 
centrates bile by removing water 
amd salt and stores it. When 
digestion is going on the gall- 
bladder contracts, delivering bile 
imto the intestine to do its job. 

Gallstones and the injury to the 
gallbladder manifest themselves 
principally in two ways—indiges- 
tion and pain. The pain is pro- 
duced by the violent effort of the 
gallbladder to expe! a_ stone, 
which usually becomes wedged in 
the tapering stem end. The pain 
is situated in the pit of the 
stomach or slightly to the right. 
It frequently radiates through to 
the back and may be felt in the 
region of the shoulder blade. It 
may last for a few minutes or 
many hours. If the stone moves 
back into the gallbladder the 
pain subsides, but the region 
usually is sore for some time. 

The alert physician knows that 
a patient suffering from gallstones 
or a disabled gallbladder may 
complain of symptoms normally 
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associated with other diseases. 
For example, gallbladder pain 
can also radiate to the front of the 
body. It may appear in the upper 
centre of the abdomen, which 
may make you think of a gastric 
ulcer, or in the left side of the 
chest, which simulates a_ heart 
attack. One heart patient, whose 
physical examinations and electro- 
cardiograms indicated excellent 
progress, had mysterious attacks 
of “angina” for several years. 
Finally, it became obvious that she 
had both gallbladder inflamma- 
tion and gallstones. After the gall- 
bladder and six stones were 
removed she had no more attacks. 
Although gallbladder pains, at 
times, come upon you gradually, 
the cause of the trouble usually 
is years under development; it 
takes years for gallstones to form 
in the average patient suffering 
from their unwelcomed presence. 
Medical consensus is that infec- 
tion causes the flow of bile to 
slow down and, in the stagnant 
pool of bile, tiny stones may 
crystallise, just like so much 
gravel. Like magnets, these tiny 
stones, often first microscopic in 
size, attract additional sediment to 
themselves, grow larger and may 
eventually reach truly a _ tre- 
mendous size. Gallstones the size 
of a hen’s egg are not uncommon. 
Another kind of infection that 
may cause gallstones is typhoid 
fever. Years ago a large number 
of patients developed gallstones 
soon after this illness. Today, 
thanks to good public health 
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services, we see only an occasional 
case of typhoid fever; hence one 
cause for gallstones has been 
virtually eliminated. 

There are two common materials 
in gallstones. One is cholesterol 
crystais. Cholesterol is a fatty 
substance normally present in the 
bile. The other is the pigments 
that gave the bile its colour. Often 
gallstones are composed of a 
mixture of these two substances 
plus calcium. They can be many 
sizes and shapes: white, black, 
tawny, round, oval, faceted; from 
the size of a grain of wheat to the 
size of a pigeon’s egg or larger. 

The shape of the stones depends 
on the number present. A single 
stone is round or oval. Pressure 
from other stones gives diamond- 
shaped, faceted surfaces. Several 
hundred stones may be present 
in a gallbladder at one time. 

The most common location of 
gallstones is in the gallbladder, 
but they may be found in every 
part of the biliary tract and in 
several places at once. Their 
location is a vital factor—the so- 
called “ silent ” stones, for instance, 
owe their silence largely to being 
in non-sensitive parts of the gall- 
bladaer, and remaining there. 

The greatest incidence of gall- 
stones occurs in middle and late 
life. Women fall victim to gall- 
stones about twice as frequently 
as men. More people who eat a 
high fat diet have gallstones than 
those who eat a more vegetarian 
diet. Gallstones are less frequent 
among certain tribes in Russia, 
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Japan and India where the diet is 
more frugal than in the United 
States and Western Europe. 

Today, no one need guess about 
gallstones. X-ray techniques using 
gallbladder dye have been 
perfected to such an extent that 
it is now easier and simpler to find 
out whether your symptoms are 
due to an infectious inflammation 
of the gallbladder or due to the 
presence of stones. Stones will 
show up clearly, or as rings. 

Overweight, the underlying 
scourge of so many of your body’s 
possible sources of trouble, is a 
big factor in gallbladder troubles, 
too. Overweight, high fat diets 
and sedentary life beyond the 
requirements of the person’s 
physical condition should also be 
avoided. These all tend to cause 
the recurrence of biliary dyspepsia. 
Certainly there is no point in 
inviting trouble. 

The gallbladder diet consists of 
1,800 and 2,200 calories if the 
person is of normal weight and if 
he is performing ordinary work. 
Allowances are made for those 
engaged in heavy work. If a 
person is overweight he should 
follow the reducing diet of 1,000 
to 1,200 calories. He may com- 
bine the low caloric diet with the 


principles of the gallbladder diet. 
Well cooked foods are desirable in 
the diet and so is a generous 
amount of fruits and fruit juices, 
but not hard fruits such as raw 
apples and cantaloupe. Iced foods 
and beverages are best avoided. 

If you have any reason to 
believe that you might be a typical 
gallstone patient, don’t start worry- 
ing about it, The chances are only 
one in ten even if you have gall- 
stones that they will bother you. 
Follow all your doctor’s sugges- 
tions as regards the use of laxa- 
tives, enemas, and drugs. Get 
plenty of exercise and rest. Avoid 
tight clothing. 

Gallbladder surgery is so well- 
developed that today having your 
gallbladder removed is a relatively 
simple and almost certainly safe 
procedure in the -hands of a 
competent surgeon. When the gall- 
bladder is gone, the liver and bile 
ducts take over its function. A few 
people may have discomfort afier 
meals until the liver and bile ducts 
get used to their new duty. But 
this is only temporary and can be 
well controlled by medicine. 

Your chances of living comfort- 
ably after the removal of a gall- 
bladder loaded with gallstones are 
better than ever. 


Ne 


A LIFE of pleasure is the most unpleasing life in the world. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


AT football matches, loud and pointed doubts are often 
expressed about the referee’s ancestry, but this is not 


slander in the legal sense. 


Mr. Justice DoNovAN 
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Che average Scottish Gael 
has hundreds of proverbs 
at his command 


A Friend’s Eye 
is an Excellent 
Mirror 


A. MURRAY 
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— is one of the languages 
most prolific in proverbs. What 
is more, the common people have 
a remarkable knowledge of those 
proverbs, The average Scottish 
Gael can muster at will up to 200 
proverbs, some up to §00. 

In the Gaelic proverbs we find 


the key to the Scotsman’s 
character. Perhaps what dis- 
tinguishes those proverbs from 


any other race’s is the sardonic 
humour that is to be found in 
most of them. The creed of the 
ancient Gael urged him to com- 
mit his knowledge to memory 
rather than to writing, and it is 
only natural that he should have 
some system to facilitate his 
learning. Thus, we find not only 
an unequalled rhythm but also 
excellent rhyme in his proverbs. 





Wit also plays a large part, for it 
is incomparably easier to remember 
humorous anagrams than dry-as- 
dust truisms, albeit they contain 
the wisdom of a Solomon. 

Inasmuch as his main vocation 
was hunting, the Highlander was 
a born naturalist. Animals and 
birds are frequently introduced 
into his proverbs, especially when 
he wishes to emphasise certain 
traits peculiar to certain people: 

“ Put a pig in a chamber; you'll 
find it in a sty.” 

“The more a dog gets, the 
more it asks for.” 

“The deer takes its salt out of 
the mountain, yet the seal can’t 
take it out of the sea.” 

“Tf a cat has a hidden treasure, 
often will it go and look at it.” 

“The kitten of the careful cat 
was never burned.” 


“A slow horse will reach the 
mill some time, but never one 
that breaks its bones.” 

“The goose that flies the 
highest falls furthest into the 
muck.” 


“ The birds that come from afar 
have the finest feathers.” 

The Hebridean crofter depended 
for sustenance on the yield of the 
earth and the sea. To one living 
as he did in a self-contained 
community, a poor harvest im 
either of these was a disaster. He 
could not afford to fail. Weather 
signs must be read aright and 
plans set accordingly. The speckle 
of the mackerel in the evening sky 
was a sure sign of fine weather; 
when sheep turned their tails to 
the wind, rain was not far off. 








“ About time you showed up, sir, I must say.” 
Laugh Magazine 





“Cold and hardship does not 
come in the north till spring.” 
“In January expect three July 
days, in July three January days.” 
The north wind brought in its 
trail cold and barrenness, the west 
wind fish and milk, and south 
wind heat and produce, and when 
the east wind prevailed there 
would be berries on branches. 
For the perfect harvest what was 
looked for was “a wet summer 
and a sunny autumn.” 

“Go,” said the angler, “to the 
river at dawn, to the stream at 
midday, to the loch at night.” 

It is in his miscellaneous pro- 
verbs thar the Highlander is at 
his greatest. Practically every 
known subject is touched upon 
and in many cases analysed in 
detail. Not content with a general 
summing up of a particular sub- 
ject, the Gael went on to make 
profound observations on _ the 
lesser branches of the* subject. He 


took the different aspects and as 
far as possible separated them 
temporarily, later to re-unite them 
with a common factor. Take, for 
instance, a few of his remarks on 
sense and ignorance: 

“ Ignorance is a heavy burden.” 

“What Neil was not given will 
not be expected of him.” 

“The fool’s share in the mouth 
of the bag.” 

“The body is none the heavier 
for having sense.” 

Some idea of the scope of 
Highland thought can be obtained 
from the following list, made at 
random : 

“A friend’s eye is an excellent 
mirror.” 

“Three things that come un- 
asked—fear, jealousy, and love.” 

“ Cut a long thong—as long as 
it is from someone else’s leather.” 

“It is rivalry that makes the 
ploughing.” 

“Who waits long at the ferry 
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will get across some time.” 

“The unmannerly consider 
manners unmannerliness.” 

“Accept a man as a friend 
until he has proved himself an 
enemy.” 

“Never scorn a ragged boy nor 
an unkempt filly.” 

“A beggar will not be told, a 
nobleman will not ask.” 

“Tt is no shame to be small, 
but it is shameful to be a 
coward.” 

“She that hops from pool to 
pool shall not gather many shells.” 

“You cannot fleece the wool- 
less ewe.” 

“A friend at court is better 
than a crown in your purse.” 

The Gael was exceptionally 


well versed in signs of good or 
bad luck. Here are a few of these: 
“ I 


give you the four-leafed 


shamrock 





Hell to Pay? 
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Worn on the fairy’s neck 

That you might not be drowned 
at sea 

Nor burned on land.” 

“ Fortunate is the man who has 
a wart on the palm of his hand.” 

“Who sees a grouse by night 
will not see the dawn.” 

“If you see a floating corpse, 
and it is impossible to get it 
ashore, toss a handful of earth on 
it. If you don’t, you will be the 
next corpse on the tide.” 

The reader may have noticed 
the absence of sayings concerning 
love and war. 

That is typical of the Gael’s 
proverbs. In love he was silent; 
and war was so familiar that he 
did not deem it worthy of any 
fixed rules. His only advice was: 
“ Give your opponent the oppor- 
tunity of the Fingallians ’—that 
is, fair play. 


A SALESMAN was endeavouring to sell a fire-extinguisher to 


an elderly customer. 


“ Madam,” he said, “this fire-extinguisher is guaranteed 
to give you service for fifty years.” 


“ But,” protested his elderly client, “I shan’t be here all 


that time.” 


The salesman mistook her meaning and said: “ Oh, but 


you can take it when you go.” 


A PESSIMIST is a man who thinks the whole world 1s 


against him—and, what's more, he’s right. 
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Adulation exists, but his is not 
a popular cause, says this 
Australian writer 


What Do the 
[rish Think 


of J oyce ? 
REV. MAX GRABAU 


AMES JOYCE, the man who 
lived in four cities, but even 
in Zurich could not forget Dublin, 
did not flatter his native city. The 
vignettes in Dubliners may be 
brilliant observations of life, but 
the picture of the city’s life which 
emerges could scarcely endear him 
to flesh-and-blood Dubliners. 

The foreigner who neither 
knows nor is particularly interested 
in knowing Dublin, can naturally 
read these works with more de- 
tachment than the denizens of that 
fair city, who are very much inter- 
ested in the connection, or lack of 
it, between reality and the impres- 
sion created by Joyce. 

Irishmen have been tragically 
disunited in their struggle for 
freedom. Rival patriots have 
hurled everything from vitupera- 
tv~ abuse to bombs at one 
“.wther. But this has been inter- 
nal disunity: differences in 





approach and policy to the one 
thing on which they all funda- 
mentally agreed—that Ireland and 
freedom were worth fighting for, 
and always in a spirit of ultimate 
hope. How, then, could they be 
expected to take to their bosoms 
one who had no time for such 
causes, even if he did, from afar, 
detachedly admire the spirit 
which moved such men ? 

In a strife-torn land where 
feeling ran high in Joyce’s day, 
and frequently still does, surely 
Ireland’s attitude to Joyce was 
determined to a great extent by 
Joyce’s attitude to Ireland. 

Here was a self-exiled, lapsed 
Catholic setting out to write “a 
chapter of the moral history of 
my country, and I chose Dublin 
for the scene because it seemed 
to me the centre of the paralysis ”. 
Few Irishmen would agree that 
Joyce was competent to judge a 
country for which he had lost 


sympathy, a people whom he 


Condensed from The Word 
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came at length to regard as his 
enemies. He considered himself as 
the misunderstood and persecuted 
one, appealing to higher authority 
—the martyred artist appealing 
against the Philistine Irish to the 
“ intellectual élite ” of Europe! 
The conservative majority view 
is voiced by Liam Brophy when 
he calls Joyce “a purveyor of 
psychic putrescences, curiously 
phosphorescent at times”, who 
“undertook the moral history of 
Ireland from his stand in that part 


of it which is least Irish .. . We 
no more believe the _ tortuous 
method of Finnegans Wake as 


capable of revealing the mind and 
sou! of Ireland than we believe the 
grandeur of, say, Galway Bay can 
be symbolically represented by 
obscene sniggerings in slum alley- 
ways.” 

Yet he considered he was doing 
a service to the county with 
which he was so out of tune, and 
refused to make any concessions. 
In the words of Richard El!man, 
“ Joyce refused to make most, if 
not all, of the changes in 
Dubliners which Grant Richards 
demanded of him, and asked, ‘ if 
I eliminate them what becomes of 
the chapter of moral history of 
my country? I fight to retain 
them because I believe that in 
composing my chapter of moral 
history in exactly the way I have 
composed it, I have taken the first 
step towards the spiritual libera- 


,” 


tion of my country’. 


It would be scarcely possible 
for most Irishmen to judge his 
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So 
attempt must be made to sort out 
straight criticism from emotions. 


work  dispassionately. an 


And at once the attention is 
claimed by a comparatively small 
but hearty group who have not 
only read the books, including 
Finnegans Wake—with and with- 
out keys—but approve . without 
reserve, and vocally too. These 
devotees have formed their own 
focal point in the James Joyce 
Society. 

Though other influences may 
not be absent, there is no doubt 
that members of this and some 
who are not members but prefer 
to worship individually, see in 
Joyce, a front-rank literary genius 
—the misunderstood prophet- 
before-his-time who will at last 
lead the way into the new art 
form, the stream of consciousness, 
the new means of expression. 
They regard him as surpassing 
innovators in the other arts who, 
struggling to find new media— 
tacitly admitting that there is no 
point in trying to compete with 
the old masters who brought their 
methods to near perfection—con- 
cede that they have not yet 
reached the ultimate. Some of his 
devotees regard Joyce’s later 
works as out-Picassoing Picasso 
and leaving Hindemith and 
Bruckner behind, because here is 
no intermediate form but the 
finished article. 

Not all his admirers, of course, 
claim that Joyce achieved this, 
but with me they would give all 
due honour to Portrait and 
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Dubliners as brilliant and uncom- 
promising writing, while with- 
holding unreserved approval of 
Ulysses and Finnegans Wake as 
works of a visionary. 

Adulation exists in Ireland all 
right, but it is mot a popular 
cause, even amongst genuine Joyce 
readers. Of those who have com- 
mitted their opinions to print— 
mostly fellow-scribes — those 
against outweigh the devotees and 
are usually sceptical even in 
regard to pure literary worth. 

His very learning comes heavily 
under fire, for although Judge 
Eugene Sheehy, intimate friend of 
Joyce at Belvedere Coilege and 
the University, speaks of his bril- 
liant though unconventional way 
of handling examiners, Frank 
O’Connor, one of the greatest liv- 
ing short story writers, considers 
that “‘Joyce’s character ranged a 
long way at both sides of middle 
C, between crazy arrogance and 
old-womanish superstition, demo- 
nic imsolence and _ schoolboy 
petulance.” 

“In spite of the nonsense talked 
about his learning,” writes Frank 
O’Connor, “he was a man with 
little real education . . . his taste 
was deplorable and his mind 
stuffed with the doggerel and 
jingle of the English music-hall in 
the era of the gin palace . 
Joyce was a man who sponged on 
everybody, and seemed to have no 
gratitude to those he sponged oa. 

“What his real significance as 
a writer is we shall not know iil 
the present hysteria of laudation 


e000 WII Doone 


IN general, the Irish are some- 
what startled and no little 
amused by the joyce-mania 
which is current in the United 
States and on the Continent. For 
the truism that no man is a 
prophet in his own country, 
particularly if it is a small 
country, and above all if he is 
an intellectual sort of prophet, 
applies very much in this case. 
The Irish may be extravagant 
in praise of their singers, actors, 
dancers, missionaries, lakes and 
fells, but they have a wry way 
of gently deriding and cutting 
down to size a fellow-country- 
man who presumes to show signs 
of mental genius. 

Yet in spite of this they do 
get a degree of satisfaction from 
the American adulation, even if 
for the most part they refuse to 
recognise Joyce as being repre- 
sentative of Irish literature. 

Rev. Max Grabau 


MOM 


and chit-chat dies down, but 
whatever it may be, it is bound 
to be specialised, eccentric and, 
above all, untraditional. To me 
he seems a magnificent rhetorician 
—not, except in a few passages, a 
stylist, but a master of the re- 
sources of language. 

“ Most writers before him had 
been content to imterpret a cat’s 
wail as something like meeow, but 
Joyce rendered it more accurately 
as mkgnao. Does my ear betray 
me, or should it not be mrkgnao? 
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I offer the question as a suitable 
one .for a thesis on Joyce in any 
American university.” 

In summing up his views on 
Joyce, the greatest Irish short 
story writer since Joyce says that 
in gratitude for some moments of 
iltumination, “ we may permit our- 
selves to forget that for much of 


the time, like many _ other 
specialists, he was a crashing 
bore.” 


Although he had reservations, 
Benedict Kiely was, at least up to 
ten years ago, among the few 
Irishmen who believed that Joyce 
was a genius and refused to write 
off the later Joycean works as 
nonsense. 

“The argument,” he wrote in 
his Modern Irish Fiction, “ that 
the difficulty facing the reader of 
Finnegans Wake invalidates it as 
a channel for ideas has, in the 
course of the years that have 
passed since publication, more or 
less disproved itself. The guileless 
arguments that Joyce was either a 
practical joker or slightly deranged 
were never worth consideration at 
any time, for they usually sprang 
from utter ignorance of everything 
Joyce had written. . . 

“With all its oddities, obscure 
symbolism, associative words, 
melting of character into charac- 
ter, and of all characters into mist 
and nothingness, with all its ex- 
treme adherence to doubtful philo- 
sophical and historical theories, 
Finnegans Wake is one of the 
most remarkable works of genius 
in modern literature.” 
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But had not Oliver St. John 
Gogarty read Joyce? Here was no 
“utter ignorance of everything 
Joyce wrote ”. In fact, the original 
Buck Mulligan of Ulysses was 
once a close friend of Joyce, when 
both were aspiring authors, and in 
those days Gogarty admired Joyce 
as one of the few people he knew 
who were pre-eminently equipped 
for perceiving the beauty of poetry 
or literature. But he saw in the 
later Joyce the triumph of ugli- 
ness and chaos and ineffectuality. 

With ideas directly opposed to 
those of Kiely, he states that when 
“we think of anyone hailing 
Ulysses or Finnegans Wake as all 
the world’s erudition in disguise, 
the question of the sanity, or even 
the literacy, of the Joyce en- 
thusiast arises ”. 

With Jung, Gogarty agreed that 
Ulysses could as well be read back 
to front, having no forward or 
backwards, no top and no bottom, 
comparing it to a worm which if 
bisected could grow a new head 
or a new tail as required. Claim- 
ing Joyce to be the “most pre- 
damned soul he had ever en- 
countered”, he considered that 
Joyce “evolved the extraordinary 
amalgam of correlatives, echoes, 
parodies and caricatures which :s 
one of the most depressing things 
that have ever come out of litera- 
ture—Ulysses.” 

Gogarty, admittedly, goes fur- 
ther than most in his condemna- 
tion, But if his view is “the 
obverse side of the medal” from 
that of, say, some of the mem- 
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bers of the James Joyce Society, 
the two extremes at least indicate 
that the Irish attitude runs the 
whole gamut of opinion. Yet all 
the evidence tends to show that 
unqualified approval is rare. 

If this attitude is difficult for 
Americans to understand, then 
American adulation is no _ less 
puzzling to the Irish. And if one 
dare generalise on such a subject, 
it could be said that in Ireland, 
and in England too, for that 
matter, Joyce is at present in 
process of being reduced to human 
proportions; that, in the end, his- 
tory will judge him to have been 


a gifted novelist who restricted his 
real worth by becoming the most 
insatiable experimenter in the 
history of the novel; and that his 
experiments were intriguing in 
themselves, but failed in so far as 
the novel of the future will not 
follow his lead. 

For posterity will eventually 
record that his considerable 
attempt to turn the whole course 
of written expression succeeded 
only in turning itself aside and 
became a dead-end branch of the 
main stream, which continued as 
before, with scarcely a ripple to 
show the former disturbance. 





He had been Labelled 

Tue fashion nowadays in Ireland is to frown on fun in 
fiction. The humorous story has no chance of being con- 

sidered literature, especially if it makes folk laugh out loud. 

The humorous drawing is not admitted to the ranks of 

Art. The humorous play is denounced as “ stage Irish ”. 

The truth is, we are in danger of taking our Irish nation- 
hood too gloomily. It is a natural reaction against the 
attitude of our British neighbours towards us during the 
1gth century, when we were labelled a nation of buffoons. 
A dangerous and corrupting thing, this ‘labelling, for a 
nation, or an author—or a bottle. How can a bottle labelled 
“ whiskey ” muster up courage enough to pour out vintage 
claret? If it does it stands a strong chance of being dashed 
against the wall. 

I once sent a serious short-story to an editor who had 
accepted much farce from me. He seemed to have burst into 
tears when he got it, and to have thrust it into a 
“ Rejected ” envelope with the office tongs. In a covering 
letter he asked me to send him something that I had 
written myself! I had by me a piece of farce so farcical 
that I'd deemed it unusable, I sent him that. He wept tears 
of joy this time, and returmed me a cheque. I had been 
labelled, you see. 

Lynn DoYLe 
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Constant experiments are being made 
to touch the mind and heart of young 
and old 


What is the 
Future of 


FANTASY ? 


WALT DISNEY 


MT tree 
menos ones’ PALL He ee ed 


“prrsnewinr pete this year of our 
Astudios’ most elaborate and 
costly animation feature, Sleeping 
Beauty, and the slating of other 
important works in this medium 
for the next few years, give the 
best evidence of our confidence in 
the future of cartoon fantasy. 

With the ultra-modern illusion- 
ments of Technirama-Technicolor 
and the soaring music — of 
Tchaikowsky in Stereophonic 
sound at our command, we had 
great imspiration and scope in 
presenting this most stirring of the 
fairy-tales—the ultimate in anima- 
tion. 

It was six years in the making, 
with 300 top artists and crafts- 
men-specialists devoting their 
finest skills and creative fancies to 
the enormous task. We put every- 
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thing we know about this kind 
of entertainment into the effort. 

To think six years ahead— 
even two or three—in this 
business takes calculated risk and 
much more than blind faith in 
the future of theatrical motion 
pictures. 

Our viewpoint sees theatrical 
films as a firmly founded institu- 
tion closely related to the life and 
labours of millions of people. 
Entertainment such as _ our 
business provides has become a 
necessity, mot a luxury. This 
becomes a very important guiding 
principle when we take stock and 
plan our coming production 
schedules. 

Curiously, it is the past which 
offers us the greatest reassurance 
about the future in animation. 
Our expectations for Sleeping 
Beauty and other animations 
already in work for 1959-60 were 
supported by the fact—still sur- 
prising to some of our con- 
temporaries in production and 
exhibition—that each re-issue of 
Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, Cinderella, Peter Pan, 
Bambi and others receive fabulous 
and increasing audience support 
every time around. 

By these heartening tokens we 
must believe that fantasy, when 
properly done in the one medium 
best adapted to its nature, need 
never stale for the family taste. 

The artists who completed 
Sleeping Beauty are already on the 
early stages of an exciting tale by 
Dodie Smith called 101 Dalma- 
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tions. This is an entirely new kind 
of animated, mystery-suspense 
fantasy in which a whole neigh- 
bourhood of dogs sets out to 
thwart a human witch who steals 
Dalmation puppies to convert 
them into fur coats. The rescue 
of the imprisoned puppies, the 
chase and suspense build up a 
powerful appeal, mingled with a 
great deal of fun with the assorted 
dog characters. The animation will 
take about two years, It will be 
unlike anything we have ever 
done before. 

Our fantastic adventures are by 
no means limited to the art of 
paintings-in-motion. Darby O’Gill 
and the Little People delves into 
the ancient Irish lore of fairies, 
leprechauns and pookas and their 
meddling in the lives and affec- 
tions of the folk who dare their 
spell. This too, we believe, has 
fresh irresistible appeal 

The Shaggy Dog, a modern 
version of The Hound of Florence, 
develops still another brand of 
whimsicality in the transmutation 
of a boy into a dog when he 
unwittingly invokes a magical 
spell. 

It has been surmised that 
mounting costs might curtail 
animation production, at least on 
a lavish scale. But this is not the 
case at our plant. Costs have 
always been a most serious factor 
in our business. But they have 
always, in each phase of movie 
evolution, been resolved on a 
tolerable, relative basis. 

Almost exactly opposite to fairy- 


tale and fantasy in our overall 
operation is our  True-Life 
Adventure format of factual 
nature. Here, too, we foresee 
limitless possibilities in a special 
kind of entertainment now sup- 
ported by nine years of experience 
in association with some of the 
world’s most outstanding naturalist- 
photographers. 

Topped by the current and 
truly magnificent White Wilder- 
ness, brought out of the Arctic 
by a dozen nature reporters with 
colour cameras, the True-Lifer 
will continue to be popular in- 
definitely. 

Based on the universal appeal 
of animals, wild as well as tame, 
they have been increasingly 
popular in other lands as well as 
our own. Their special merit is 
their authenticity. 

Jungle Cat, filmed in the wilder- 
ness of the Brazilian Amazon, is 
next on the exhibition schedule 
following White Wilderness —a 
sharp contrast in the animal drama 
of the polar zone and the humid 
tropics. Other films will report on 
the wildlife of the Pacific islands 
and other far quarters of the 
globe. 

These pictures cater to a phase 
of human interest long neglected 
on the theatre screen. It has no 
foreseeable limitations. 

Extensions both from the factual 
and fantastic sides comprise still 
another kind of entertainment in 
which we are specialising. They 
are animal fantasies such as Perri, 
Nomads of the North, and factual 
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relations between humans and 
animals, like Niok, showing a 
boy’s devotion to a little elephant; 
The Pigeon That Worked a 
Miracle with a lame boy; Pingo 
and the Ostrich, Rusty and the 
Falcon. 

While most of the last-named 
were made for Walt Disney 
Presents (formerly Disneyland) on 
television, they define a kind of 
fresh and unique departure in 
dealing with the influence which 


ya 
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birds and animals may exert on 
youngsters and their families. 

This subject offers many invit- 
ing paths off the beaten movie 
routes and we intend to follow 
them for the theatrical screen as 
well as television. 

All these particular ventures in 
mass entertainment are the result 
of constant experiment to touch 
the mind and heart of young and 
old with things of compelling 
interest. 


Churchill’s Irish Childhood 

MY earliest memories are of Ireland. I can recall scenes 
and events in Ireland quite well and, sometimes dimly, 

even people. Yet I was born in 1874 and I left Ireland in 


the year 1879. 


My father had gone to Ireland as secretary to his father, 
the Duke of Marlborough, appointed Lord Lieutenant in 
1876. We lived in a house called “The Little Lodge”, 
about a stone’s throw from the Viceregal. 

I remember my grandfather, the Viceroy, unveiling the 
Lord Gough statue in 1878. A great black crowd, scarlet 
soldiers on horseback, strings pulling away a brown, shiny 
sheet, the old Duke talking loudly to the crowd. I recall 


even a phrase he used: “. . 


. and with a withering volley 


he shattered the enemy’s line.” 

My nurse, Mrs. Everest, was nervous about the Fenians. 
I gathered these were wicked people, and there was no end 
to what they would do if they had their way. On one 
occasion when I was out riding on my donkey we thought 
we saw a long dark procession of Fenians approaching. 

I am sure now it must have been the Rifle Brigade out 
for a route march. But we were all very much alarmed, 
particularly the donkey, who expressed his anxiety by kick- 
ing. I was thrown off and had concussion of the brain. This 
was my first introduction to Irish politics! 

Sir Winston S. CHurRcHILL, My Early Life 


No man likes a dumb blonde with nothing between the ear- 


rings. 


BARBARA KELLY 
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She, too, was a 
“ Learner”... 


[ve Never Lost 
the Thrill 


of Driving 


MONICA SHERIDAN 


LEARNED to drive a car about 

five years ago and, though I say 
it myself, I think I am now about 
the smartest thing on four wheels. 

But it wasn’t always so. I can 
still remember, with a horrifying 
shudder, those early days when I 
was serving my apprenticeship to 
the chauffeur profession, and for 
the benefit of all middle-aged 
learners I will attempt to recall 
some of the highlights. 

To begin with (and you have to 
begin somewhere), my husband 
bought a car. It was a 1937 Baby 
Ford, and the first. car we ever 
owned, but it could not have been 
treated with more care if it had 
been the very latest in Jaguars. 

We loved every bone in its 
body—the battered mudguard, the 


hood that leaked, and the engine 
that suffered from the shivers and 
had to get a coat over it in cold 
weather. I carpeted the floorboards 
and made covers for the seats and, 
day after day, I could be seen 
polishing those curious headlamps 
with the half circle of frosted glass 
that always made me think our 
special car had eyelashes. 

But I couldn’t drive it. My 
husband roared off to the office 
every morning. Well, he didn’t 
exactly roar off. The car was a 
very bad starter, so we nearly 
always had to push it before it 
would consent to cough up the 
petrol into the engine, but once it 
got under way it went, not so much 
like a bomb as a bull at a gate. 

Now, I have a logical and thrifty 
mind and it seemed to me rather 
silly that the poor thing should 
stand outside his office neglected 
all during the day while I sat at 
home, eight miles away, twiddling 
my thumbs. 

Besides, though it wasn’t exactly 
eating up petrol, it ‘vas eating up 
tax and insurance and depreciation. 
I was determined to learn how to 
drive. But I have no head for 
machines. I couldn’t even ride a 
bicycle, and the intricacies of a 
lawn-mower are too much for me. 

I walked along the country roads 
trying to stiffen my courage to sit 
behind the wheel. I was too old. 
I was left-handed. I would die if 
I met another car on the road. 
Nonsense. Plenty of people of forty 
learned to drive a car. Nothing to 
it. 


Condensed from Creation 











Almost blind with jealousy, I 
watched old women of seventy 
bowling along in their Baby 
Austins with not a bother on them. 
I actually knew one woman of 
eighty who drove to Belfast every 
month to visit her married 
daughter. It was unbearable. 

As soon as my husband had 
mastered the moods and tempers 
of our car he offered to teach me. 
After the first lesson I burst into 
tears. After the second I told him 
what I thought of him. After the 
fourth or fifth lesson we were no 
longer speaking. Fortunately my 
husband is a very patient man. 

Then I bought a book, How to 
Drive a Car. It gave one simple 
direction 2bout how to get the feel 
of the gears. (And these were the 
things that gave me most bother.) 
All you needed was a flower-pot, 
a walking-stick, a piano and a 
dinner plate. You stuck the 
walking-stick into the hole in the 
flower-pot. You sat down at the 
piano with your feet on the pedals. 
The walking-stick was in the 
flower-pot and standing to your 
left, just where the gears would be. 
You held the dinner plate in your 
two hands. That was the steering- 
wheel. 

Have you got the entire picture? 
If you were to look in the window 
you would see a middle-aged 
woman sitting at the piano with 
her two feet on the pedals and a 
walking-stick mysteriously growing 
out of a flower-pot beside her, 
while with her two hands she 
rotates a dinner-plate held in front 
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of her chest. There are deep 
furrows of concentration on her 
brow. Every now and again she 
releases the clutch (sorry—pedal), 
shifts the gear (sorry—walking- 
stick) while making suitable engine 
noises with her trembling lips. 

I did that every afternoon for 
more than a week. I can still 
remember the frightened look on 
the face of the E.S.B. man who had 
been viewing this vision of delight 
through the sitting-room window 
unbeknownst to me. When I 
eventually saw him it was all I 
could do to persuade him to come 
in to read the electric meter. 

When I had mastered the piano 
and walking-stick technique I 
employed a man to instruct me in 
the practical business of driving a 
car, instead of a piano and a plate. 
He certainly earned his money the 
hard way. I was so nervous that I 
insisted on talking fifty-to-the- 
dozen as we crawled along the 
country roads. 

When any vehicle appeared on 
the horizon—it could have been a 
hundred yards away—I would 
throw my hands up in the air and 
shout wildly: “It’s going to run 
into me. I know it is.” The first 
time he got me to drive through 
the main gate at the Phoenix Park 
I said: “I can’t, I can’t—the car 
won’t fit.” 

However, in due course I took 
to the roads on my own. I drove 
up and down to Dalkey every day, 
but hadn’t yet got the courage to 
stop the car in the village. I 
would whiz through the main 
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thoroughfare and return home. 
Then I would take out my 
shopping-basket and walk the mile 
back to do my shopping. I could 
mot concentrate on driving and 
shopping all in the same operation. 

I can still remember those early 
days. I was so proud of myself 
sitting behind the wheel with those 
eight horses of Mr. Henry Ford 
right out there in the bonnet. I 
imagined that everyone was look- 


ing at me and saying: “ There 
goes a superb driver.” 

And, would you believe it, I 
have never lost the thrill of driving 
a car. I can now reverse into a 
parking space, but only if there is 
a man there to guide me. I can 
double de-clutch. I can fight for 
position at the traffic lights. I can 
use bad language when I encounter 
less competent drivers on the road. 
In fact, I now drive like a man. 





The Art of Wonder 





WE should cultivate the power of seeing plain things in a 
kind of sunlight of surprise. . . . I know of no better 
exercise in this art of wonder, which is the beginning of 
- the praise of God, than to travel im a train through a 
tunnel. At last, after a long stretch of darkness, the wall 
will suddenly break in two and give a glimpse of the land 
of the living. It may be a chasm of daylight showing a 
bright and busy street. It may be a flash of light on a 
lonely road, with a solitary figure plodding across the vast 
countryside, Sometimes the darkness is broken by the 
lighted windows of a house, and for an instant we look 


deep into chamber within chamber of a glowing human 


home. 


That is the way in which objects ought to be seen: 
separate, illuminated, and above all contrasted against blank 
night or bare walls; as indeed these living creations do 
stand eternally contrasted with the colourless chaos out of 


which they came. 


G. K. CHESTERTON, The Coloured Lands 


MANY years ago at a political meeting in Belfast a minute 
Unrversity professor with a beard and side whiskers had 
delivered an impassioned harangue. 
Afterwards as the audience streamed out of the Ulster 


Hall one Belfast 
another : 


worker 


was heard to remark to 


“Yon wee hairy mon spoke vary wicked.” 


DENIS IRELAND 
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Take the despised 
Dandelion, for instance .. . 


HEALERS 
BY THE 
WAYSIDE 


A FRANCISCAN BROTHER 


HE CoMMON MaAarIGOoLp.— 

Marigold tea is a very old 
household remedy in measles. It 
gently stimulates perspiration, and 
is often given for colds. It has a 
great reputation for stomach 
troubles, including persistent 
nausea, and is frequently given for 
boils and ulcers. The dried flower- 
heads are used in soups and stews. 
An infusion of the flowers is useful 
internally and _ externally for 
varicose veins. 

The Marigold was formerly used 
as a lotion for wounds, sprains and 
bruises. There is an outstanding 
example of what the Marigold can 
do as a healer. During World War 
I Dr. Petrie Hoyle had charge of 
a large military hospital. He used 
no other external remedy for all 
kinds of jagged wounds and for 
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bruises where the skin had been 
broken. 

The wet dressings of Calendula 
(Marigold) preparation served, not 
only as antiseptic, but promoted 
healthy granulation of the tissues, 
and on inspection day he was con- 
gratulated by his superior officer 
on the healthy atmosphere of his 
wards. 

Those who make a friend of the 
Marigold, and learn how to use it, 
will never need anything else 
for ordinary wounds and cuts. 
Punctured wounds, however, need 
St. John’s Wort. 

THe ELper is regarded by 
herbalists as a real medicine chest 
on account of the many virtues of 
its flowers, leaves and bark. They 
use an infusion of the bark for 
epilepsy, and the leaves for many 
other purposes, internal and 
external. Elderberry wine or juice, 
taken hot, is a very old home 
remedy for colds. 

But for colds, including the 
influenza type, thousands of people 
find what they need in the tea 
made from elder flowers, contain- 
ing also a mixture of peppermint 
leaves. The elder promotes and 
controls perspiration and other 
discharges; and it has also a 
reputation for lung _ troubles, 
vertigo and certain forms of 
asthma. 

THE BuTTEKcup.—There are at 
least three common buttercups 
which are in popular use for 
“stitches” and “St. Anthony’s 
Fire.” The Bulbous Buttercup, 
distinguished by its reflexed sepals, 








Life Becomes Simpler 
LIFE ts a one-way street. No matter how many detours 
you take, none of them leads back. And once you know 
and accept that, life becomes much simpler. Because then 
you know you must do the best you can with what you 
have and what you are and what you have become. 
—IsaBEL Moore, I'll Never Let You Go 
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is the one more generally preferred 
for skin eruptions, including 
shingles, where its powers as a 
neuralgia remedy are also called 
into play. It also deals with 
muscular soreness and pains, and 
sciatica. Even chronic sciatica has 
yielded to the buttercup. A French 
physician used to apply the 
tincture to the heel of the leg 
affected. It is also one of the most 
effective remedies for the bad 
effects of alcoholic beverages. 

Tue Daisy is not as appreciated 
as it used to be; perhaps because 
it is one of those plants that seem 
destined to be downtrodden; yet 
it always comes up smiling, as if 
saying “some day you will learn 
to recognise my worth.” 

One of its Saxon names, Bruise- 
wort, or Bruise-plant, indicates 
its chief external use, for the 
immediate effects of bruises. But 
its internal use takes in also the 
remote effects of falls, blows and 
bruises. It has a great reputation 
for muscular soreness and lame- 
ness, for debility following gout 
(not so fashionable nowadays), for 
boils and certain hard swellings, 
and for fatigue of mind or body. 

In the sphere of injuries it 
rivals the Arnica, which belongs 
to the same family . 3 the daisy and 


Marigold, but is not native. The 
daisy, which, by the way, is an 
early riser—Day’s Eye, is one of 
the herbs useful in insomnia, par- 
ticularly that form where the 
sufferer awakens around three in 
the morning and cannot get to 
sleep again. 

THE PLANTAIN.—There are at 
least three common plants bearing 
this name. One of them especially 
keeps its leaves close to the ground, 
and seems to revel in being 
trampled. The other has long, 
narrow leaves and goes by the 
name of Ribwort. The Greater 
Plantain is most sought after. All 
are great “ wound plants.” 

In domestic practice the plaintain 
has been used for ages to arrest 
bleeding, and for many affections 
of the skin. The decoction, or tea, 
is used for fevers, dropsy, falling 
sickness and liver disorders. The 
strong tea is valued as a local 
application in all neuralgic con- 
ditions. It can safely be rubbed on 
the gums, when it often cures 
toothache; or put on a small plug 
of cotton wool and inserted in a 
hollow tooth. For earache a small 
plug similarly treated is often 
beneficial; but for this a drop of 
Mullein oil is preferred by most. 

Many people have found the 
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plantain leaf serviceable in the 
same way as the dock leaf when 
one has been stung by the nettle. 
These plants are never far away 
from one another. This is a con- 
sequence of what is known as 
“Plant Associations,” one of the 
Creator’s regulations for the plant 
world, in virtue of which they do 
beautiful teamwork in the soil, one 
group helping the other in ways 
which man is only beginning to 
recognise, 

THE DANDELION has a traditional 
reputation as a remedy for jaun- 
dice, liver obstruction, dysentery 
and other troubles. An old Indian 
officer who suffered much from 
gallstones was advised to take 


every day the infusion of dande- 


lion 


root. He did so for some 
the symptoms disappeared, 
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and he remained free from this 
trouble for over twenty years. 

The popular use of dandelion 
leaves in salads is on the increase, 
and a special variety is grown for 
this purpose. A piece of dandelion 
root sliced up into the pot when 
soups are being prepared would 
overcome many stomach and 
urinary troubles. But for these 
there is an increasing output of 
“Dandelion Coffee.” There need 
be nothing else in this coffee- 
substitute but the dandelion root. 
Anyone can try this for himself by 
roasting a handful of the cleaned, 
dried root in the open, pounding 
up fine, and treating as one treats 
coffee. 

A teaspoonful will make half-a- 
pint of a toming beverage for 
nerves and digestive organs. 





Eyes and the Man 


AN experienced optician states that he has learned to judge 
his clients by the colours of their eyes. He says: 
Blue eyes denote the incurable optimist and dreamer. . . . 


Brown eyes indicate sincerity and affection. . 
are a mark of perseverance and wisdom. . 


. . Grey eyes 
. . Black eyes (as 


supplied by nature, not by errant fists) show ambition for 


power and a tendency to be witty. 


. . Hazel eyes are 


mischievous and accompany a happy, active nature. . . 
Green eyes he associates with talent and a shrewd mind. 


L.R. in the Irish Catholic 


FUNERAL procession in Shanghai was led by a band 
playing | Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now. 





Novena Notes 
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Lost for a 
Day and Night 
on a 
Fairy Mountain 


© TOURISTS FROM ‘TRINIDAD 
climbed Cnoc Sidhe (the Fairy 
Mountain) near Killarney, having 
left their jackets and shoes behind 
at the bottom of the mountain. 
When they returned from their 
climb they found their clothing 
gone, and reported the loss at 
Kiliarney Garda station. Their 
clothes were in the station, having 
been handed in there the day before 
the tourists said they lost them. 
This was the weird situation that 
confronted Det.-Sergt. Michael 
Kelly, when the two weary and 
barefooted tourists called at Kil- 
larney Garda station around II 
o'clock on a Wednesday night. 
he visitors were 39-year-old 
civil servant Sattergoon Guruper- 
sad, and his 13-year-old schoolboy 
brother, Mahadeo. They told Ser- 
geant Kelly that on Wednesday 
morning they set out from their 
hotel to see the lakes. After visit- 
ing Ross Castle they went along 
the bank of the canal, and there 
took off their shoes and jackets, 
which they left nearby. 
Then they climbed Fairy Moun- 
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tain, and when they returned that 
night to the canal they found that 
their clothes and shoes were gone. 

Sergeant Kelly told them that on 
the previous day (Tuesday) two 
jackets and two pairs of shoes had 
been brought to the station by two 
Killarney youths, who had found 
them on the bank of the canal. He 
emphasised that the clothes were 
found on Tuesday, and not on 
Wednesday. 

The visitors recognised the cloth- 
ing as theirs, but could give no ex- 
planation as to why it had been 
found on the previous day. They 
were adamant in their story that 
they had sct out on their tour on 
Wednesday morning. 

A check with Mr. Daniel 
O’Riordan, of the Grand Hotel, 
where the two had stayed, con- 
firmed that they had booked out on 
Tuesday morning. Asked how they 
had missed a day and a night for 
which they could not account, the 
brothers said they firmly believed 
that they were out for only one 
day. They said that while they were 
out there was no night, they never 
saw it getting dark, 4nd it was bright 
all the time. 

They added that while out they 
had nothing to eat, and did not 
feel hungry. Asked if they had slept 
they replied, “ We did not; but we 
took rests, as we were tired.” 


Evening Press 
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Leitrim 
“L=mRim OF THE Litre Huis” 
and Sligo share the honours of 
having the most remarkable table, 
perhaps, in the world, for ‘its solid 
surface and shaping gave no pains 
to the craftsman, but was shaped by 
nature itself. 

It stands sentinel-like over the 
eastern extremity of Lough Gill, 
and is known as O’Rourke’s Table, 
obviously named after the famous 
chieftain Tiernan O’Rourke, who 
held sway there in the 13th century. 

There is an old poem entitled 
O’Rourke’s Noble Feast, from which 
one may gather that this monster 
dining sward actually fulfilled the 
festive purpose in those days. It is 
two miles long and about half a 
mile in width. 

Irish Weekly 


Antrim 
"THE APPROACH TO GLENARM CASTLE 
is across an old, narrow bridge 
over the Glenarm River. Entering 
beneath the arched gateway of a 
tall barbican tower, a shaded 
avenue of ancient limes leads to the 
front of the house. 

John Mér McDonnell, a grandson 
of Robert II, King of Scotland, and 
better known as John of the Isles, 
was married about 1399 to Margaret 
Bisset, sole heiress to one of the 
leading families in Ireland. Through 
this marriage the McDonnells ac- 
quired the Bisset strongholds of Red 
Bay and Glenarm. Besides these, 
they were also in possession of Dun- 
luce Castle, which was the family 
residence for many years. 

Later, however, the castle at Glen- 
arm became the chief seat of the 
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Earls of Antrim. The present build- 
ing (on the opposite side of the 
river from the earlier Bisset strong- 
hold) has been altered and added to 
many times. On the front wall an 
inscription states that it was “ re- 
built by Alexander, the present Earl, 
in 1756.” 

The bold, striking sculptures in 
the lofty entrance hall, depicting 
Mithras the sun god, and four of 
the eight planets, are the work of 
Lady Antrim. She has also painted 
the friezes for the dining-room, 
where cherubs, sea shells and sea- 
horses bring warmth and colour to 
this 18th-century room. The draw- 
ing-room frieze is a detightful inter- 
pretation of La Fontaine’s fables. 

Most dramatic of all perhaps is 
the history of the coming of the 
McDonnells to Ulster, which Lady 
Antrim has used as the theme for 
the frieze in her bedroom. 

Among the many fine furnishings 
of the house are a mahogany side- 
table made in Ireland, a Louis XV 
writing desk, and an ancient iron 
chest, said to have come from one 
of the Armada ships, wrecked on 
the coast near Dunluce. 

Morra Doucias in the 
Belfast Telegraph 


Cork 


NEW GIRL HAS MOVED INTO 
State-controlled Garnish Island, 
Glengarriff. She is an attractive 
Scots lass, dark-haired 24-year-old 
Miss Ann Hargus, who threw up 
a school-teaching job to live on the 
island. The reason is that Ann fell 
in love with Garnish last Easter. 
She is to help Murdo Mackenzie, 
a former North of Scotland forester, 
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A Service 


For Readers 


Enounues which we receive from time to time indicate thay 
there are a number of ways in which we can assist our readers living 


overseas 


You may be planning a holiday in Ireland. If so, we can advise 
you on travel and hotel accommodation. We can make business 
appointments for you, make car-hire arrangements, put you in touch 
with doctors, solicitors and business houses. We can obtain quota- 
tions for you to purchase Irish tweeds, souvenirs, books, phonograph 
records and Irish songs and music, and other Irish-made commodities. 


We are often asked where a reader may obtain facsimile copies of 
the Irish Declaration of Independence and for copies of the Irish 
Constitution. The other day we were able to arrange for a reader to 
get a photostatic reproduction of a rare print which is in the posses 
sion of the National Library 


Many a ume readers contemplating a trip to Europe have asked 
us how they could usefully and economically spend a few days in the 


old land 


[hese are some of the ways in which we may be helpful. So 
many people want to know so many things! We now deal with 


such requests in a systematic manner. 


We don’t claim to be infallible. We can’t promise to answer every 
question in full. But we shall do our best. Just write down your 
request on the coupon overleaf. Be sure to add your name and 
address and enclose a dollar bill. 


We shall make every effort to be helpful 


THE {IRISH DIGEST, 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin. 
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43, PARKGATE ST., DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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and six other gardeners employed 
on the little island. Garnish, with its 
beautiful Italian garden and sub- 
tropical plants, is one of the show 
places of the South-West of Ire- 
land. 

Ann’s compatriot, Murdo Mack- 
enzie, has been working in Garnish 
for 30 years. In April last he laid 
out a lovely Oriental garden on an 
old tennis court. The island already 
has a Grecian temple, miniature 
Japanese trees, lovely lawns, lily 
ponds, rock gardens, and flowering 
shrubs. 

Garnish Island was owned by the 
late Mr. Ronald L’Estrange Bryce, 
who gave up his job in the British 
Foreign Office to live on the island. 
He spent 25 years making it lovely. 
When he died five and a half years 
ago he left Garnish to the Irish 
people. 

It was on Garnish Island that 
Bernard Shaw, in 1923, wrote St. 
Joan. Shaw had bed and breakfast 
in a Glengarriff hotel and crossed 
over to the island every day to do 
his writing. 

Daily Mail 


Mayo 

NE OF THE “ STATELY HOMES ” OF 

Ireland was opened to the public 
for the first time on August 3oth. 
This is Castle MacGarrett, Clare- 
morris, home of Lord and Lady 
Oranmore and Browne. It is hoped 
that the castle will be opened at 
intervals in future holiday seasons. 

The present building is the third 
Castle MacGarrett, and part of it 
dates back to 1690. The interior 
contains some fine ceilings and 
mamtelpieces, and interesting pic- 


L )apupnpupniainfupuiuiudapsisiapupupadetndaa; 
HENRY FORD'S FOREBEARS 
HENRY FORD'S family con- 

nection with County Cork 
is well known. His grandfather 
had been a poor labourer on an 
estate near Clonakilty, and his 
father emigrated 
after the Famine. 

Henry Ford was anything but 
a sentimentalist. He came to 
Cork because of its possibilities 
of industrial development, with 
its spacious harbour, and 
curiosity rather than sentiment 
led him to visit the old family 
cottage, which was 
roofiess ruin. 

Years afterwards he told my 
friend, the late Michael Mac- 
White, Irish Ambassador in 
Washington, about his visit to 
Clonakilty, which was Mac- 
White’s own home town. He 
offered to pay a round sum to 
acquire and remove the ruined 
cottage, and take it home to 
Detroit. A price was agreed, but 
a foolish attempt was made to 
increase it because of Ford’s 
well-known wealth. He immedi- 
ately cancelled his offer, and, 
according to MacWhite, he re- 
lented only so far as to pay £5 
for the ruined fireplace. He took 
that home and erected it in his 
palatial mansion in Detroit. 

Denis Gwynne in the 
“ Cork Examiner.” 


to America 


already a 


[ )apupugupnpuengupnpndainpadapndnpupajaingnoa’ | 
tures include Canalettos, still lives 
by Lavagne, miniatures by Mrs. 
Mee and others. 

There is a fine collection of old 
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Irish silver, period pieces of French 
furniture, china from the collection 
of Lady Charlotte Schrieber (the 
rest of which is in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London); bronze 
urns made in 1700 for Mereworth 
Castle in Kent, which was sold by 
the present peer in 1927; an old 
map of Galway city reproduced 
from the copy preserved in the 
library of Trinity College; and a 
collection of fans. | 

Aged 57, Lord Oranmore and 
Browne is the 4th Baron, and has 
a seat in the House of Lords as 
Lord Mereworth. Lady Oranmore 
was formerly the English actress 
and film star, Sally Gray. Most of 
the lands of Castle MacGarrett have 
descended in direct male line for 
over 800 years. 

B.F. Release 


Clare 

WHILE FISHING FOR POLLOCK AT 
the bridges of Ross, Kilkee, 

Mr. Tom Lynch, 2 Upper Denmark 

Street, Limerick, had a rather un- 

usual catch. 

Mr. Lynch was rod fishing with 
another Limerickman, Mr. Michael 
Clancy, and cast his line back before 
casting it into the sea. Art that par- 
ticular moment a young hare hap- 


a 
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pened to be passing and the hook 
caught in his ear. The fishermen 
succeeded in capturing the hare. 
They released him. 

Limerick Weekly Echo 


Wexford 
‘THERE IS AN OLD TRADITION IN 
Wexford that it is dangerous for 
the fishing boats to put out on St. 
Martin’s Eve, the 11th of November. 
On that night St. Martin was sup- 
posed to ride the waters of the bay 
on a white horse. 

In 1762, St. Martin’s Eve was a 
particularly fine night, and the 
fishermen, tempted by shoals of her- 
ring in the bay, defied the tradition. 
A sudden storm swept the boats to 
destruction, with great loss of life 
and gear. Three boats survived, and 
as they ran before the storm the 
men saw the apparition pointing to 
the shore. There were sixty-five 
fishermen’s widows in the town after 
that night, and eighty bodies were 
afterwards washed up. 

For generations the fishermen 
honoured the tradition, but within 
the past. fifty years or more they 
have gradually ceased to have any 
regard for it, and if St. Martin’s 
Eve is favourable nowadays they 
fish as usual. Irish Times 


“ ANYONE can tell you’re a married man—you’ve no holes 


in your socks.” 


“You're quite right. As a matter of fact, darning 


wads 


one of the first things my wife taught me.” 


THE henpecked husband is the man who holds his pay 


envelope up to the light to see if he has got a rise. 





After the Planters had settled down .. . 


ARCADIA IN OLD TYRONE 


EN would I wish to have 
lived, and why? I have been 
asked. 

I would wish to have lived in 
the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century—in the homeland of my 
ancestors, paternal and maternal, 
traced in divergent directions, but 
always located in some quarter 
of County Tyrone:  Forrests, 
Boyds, Seatons, Kennedys, Greers, 
MacFarlanes, Burns, Alcorns and 
Aikens—of the Scotch and Eliza- 
bethan Plantations, blending and 
uniting with the native Clan Ua 
Maeleagain, allies and subjects of 
the Ua Cahains (O’Kanes) of 
Glen Conceine, in the mountain 
border of the Sperrins. 

I cannot do better than survey, 
in the course of my self-projection, 
the events and conditions which 
formed the troublous Ulster of 
today out of the historic territories 
of Northern Ireland once ruled 
by the descendants of Con-the- 
hundred-fighter. 

To begin with, it must be myself 
whom I project, a_ red-haired, 
freckled-faced girl, bright, active 
and talkative, of mixed native and 
Planter ancestry, living not within 
castle walls nor in a spacious city 
street or square, but near where 


*Specially contributed by the 


ALICE L. MILLIGAN* 


I was born, amid the bogs and 
mountainy lakes and roads of mid- 
Tyrone. 

I am still Eilis Ni Maeleagain, 
and it is on the paternal side that 
I am native. It is the opening 
quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Our chieftains have slept on a hill 
in Rome for a hundred years and 
the confiscations of Elizabeth and 
Scotch James have filled the North 
with the descendants of Planters, 
yet have not extirpated the roots 
of the old racial growths. 

The names of O Neill and 
O Cahan (O’Kane) still. dominate 
wide extents around Aileach and 
Dungiven. The name of Donal of 
Dungannon, who sent a remons- 
trance to Rome against the cruel 
Normans, lives in the pages of 
European historians. True, the 
Londoners encroached on _ the 
lands between Bann and Foyle 
after the flight of the Princes, and 
in Orange William’s time their 
walled citadel was stoutly defended 
by the ’Prentice boys. All the same, 
Ulster, from Domnard to Erne, is 
more native by race and as Gaelic 
in speech as anywhere, except the 
Atlantic seaboard and isles. ~ 

My home and birthplace I 
choose indefinitely as to exact 


author shortly before her death 
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location, but somewhere accessible 
to Dungannon, Cookstown, Omagh 
and the smaller towns, Carrickmore 
and Pomeroy, with Strabane, river- 
girt and thriving, facing Tir- 
Conaill across Lifford Bridge, all 
easy to come to in the light wagon 
which my father drives to bring 
yarn far and wide from cottage 
spinners to the weavers of brown 
holland and wool. He is one of 
those laying the foundation of 
Ulster’s boasted world-supplying 
linen trade. 

Our own home, a long, pebble- 
dashed, grey, thatched farmhouse 
with large dairy-yard and other 
buildings, is like the nucleus of a 
manufacturing little town, for a 
spinning-wheel whirrs by every 
cottage hearth on our land, and 
the clack of the loom is heard 
through many an open window. 
On set days, from many a mile 
around, men o: shawled women 
come in, bringing webs of brown 
linen, or home-spun woollen cloth 
for my father’s inspection, and he 
will store them till the right time 
for sales, when the horses will be 
yoked to a light wagon to carry 
them to the shops in the big towns 
and sometimes to the ports, Derry 
or Belfast. 

Needless to say, all the boys and 
girls of his own family were 
dressed in the native products, and 
an old neighbour woman produced 
the dyes that gave us variety of 
colour for the broidery we added 
to our best attire. Bleached linen 
was used for caps and big collars 
in the Puritan-maiden style, and 
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pure white linen thread needle- 
work was the trimming. 

Nearly all our foodstuffs and 
household implements were made 
by the rustic workers or women 
of the family: soap, candles (rush- 
lights to be held by tail holders), 
brooms of heather, mats and men’s 
leggings of plaited oat straw. 

We had not to go outside 
Tyrone for our crockery, for a 
cousin at Coalisland, Stewart 
Burns, from Ayrshire, had a 
thriving pottery. Earthenware 
basins, crocks, pots and the like 
were all he made, but as he dealt 
in these with Scotland, and went 
across the water at times, he 
brought back stores of lovely 
glazed and patterned crockery and 
china from Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh; and we got our share, for 
my mother prided in a well-decked 
dresser. 

Featherdown we had in plenty, 
for cushions and bedding, from 
the flocks of gecse we had and a 
wee loch for them to swim in on 
our own land. A cobbler and a 
tailor came at set times and stayed 
a while till we were fitted out, and 
neighbours gathered in while they 
would be there, for they had great 
chat and all the news of the world 
with them. The tailors in those old 
times used to gather once a year 
and arrange for one to go to 
London to gst the new cut, what- 
ever it would be, and that was how 
the great Thimble War broke out 
that Tailor Murray wrote a ballad 
about, when they fell ovt as to 
whose turn it was to go over. 
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I don’t believe they ever went 
further than Glasgow or Liverpool 
port, and got the London fashion 
there, or what they thought was it. 
I only know the first lines of the 
ballad : 

The swift lightning flashed and 

the pale thunder broke, 

And o’er Crebilly Wood there 

were dense clouds of smoke, 

When the Sons of the Natch, 

High and low, near and far, 

Crippled up to the scratch 

For the great Thimble War. 


All the names of the tailors in 
the North of Ireland were given in 
it, and I suppose it was sung in 
our house, because we had the 
cloth-dealing. Besides, my mother 
did not allow ballads about men 
being hanged or people murdered. 
The Irish people sang lovely songs 
about Patrick Sarsfield, who had 
fought at the Boyne, and about 
Prince Charlie, who, they were 
hoping, would come over. 

When he came at long last I was 
a grown girl in “the forty-five.” 
Denis Hempson the Harper went 
to Edinburgh and played to him. 
However, nothing came of it, and 
all the Scottish people could do 
after that was to sing about him 
very nice songs, but my mother 
forbade us to learn them, for 
they’d get you into trouble, 
especially one that said: 

Wha d’ye think we hae got for a 
King, 
But a wee wee German lairdie ? 

When I was getting on in years 
our Burns cousins at Coalisland 
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were greatly set up about Robert 
Burns, a gauger in Ayrshire, who 
wrote a lot of songs about mice 
and daisies, but mostly about the 
lassies. My mother didn’t care for 
them either. Wesley’s hymns and 
tunes would have pleased her, but 
she was dead and gone before he 
came preaching round our parts, 
and .our Alcorn cousin at Lough- 
muck, Samuel, a beautiful singer, 
became one of his first preachers. 

To go back to my early days, I 
must tell how people got educated 
then. Plenty could neither read 
nor write, but that did not leave 
them ignorant. They had ears on 
them, and if they had both English 
and Irish they could drink in 
knowledge from all comers and tell 
it out again word for word—great 
tales of old times about battles and 
fairies and giants and the like. We 
never tired listening. 

There were not many families, 
even of the well-to-do class, who 
lived within reach of a school. The 
landed class could afford to keep 
tutors and music teachers, and the 
high Protestant clergy had learning 
enough to teach their own. Latin 
Masters were here and there that 
the cleverer Catholic lads went to, 
and those picked out for piety and 
good mziuers to be priests were 
sent s« oss the sea, to Louvain, 
Paris ur Rome, where there were 
colleges for the persecuted Irish. 

The school that the small 
children in our part of the country 
went to was a great curiosity and 
was taught by an old Scotswoman, 
Janet MacLeod, from Islay, who 
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had her little home built in the 
same style as the cottar houses of 
her native island. It was perfectly 
round, with a wall of unmortared 
stones four feet thick. 

The roof of wicker, sods and 
heather thatch fitted on like the 
lid of a pot, with room to walk 
round it to mend the thatch when 
needful. A hole in the top let .out 
the smoke from a fire in the middle 
of the floor, over which pot or 
kettle dangled on a hook from a 
long chain. Inside, the wall had 
recesses for cupboards or beds, and 
there was little furniture. 

We children sat on planks raised 
on stones and read or recited in 
unison. We had no need of slates, 
pens or pencils, though she made 
us bring the goose quills and 
taught us how to shape them; but 
we learned to write with rods on 
a sheet of sand from the lough 
shore, slightly damped, and 
worked sums the same way. The 
fame of this queer little school- 
house had gone abroad, so that we 
were not astonished when one day 
a couple of dignified clergymen 


Two Tormentcrs 
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rode up and, giving their horses 
in charge of a servant, stepped in 
to catechise us. 

We did Janet great credit, know- 
ing the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Ten Commandments, and 
singing The Lord’s My Shepherd 
very nicely. 

The oldest one, who was from 
Armagh, pointed to his friend and 
said: “ You'll be pleased to know, 
children, that this is the famous 
author of Gulhver’s Travels! 
Hands up who has read it.” 

One lad only raised a hand, and 
the clergyman asked: “ And what 
part did you like best?” 

“Where he fought the Devil,” 
was the answer, and the visitors 
burst out laughing. 

“Why, Jonathan,” said the 
elder, “he mistakes you for the 
Tinker!” 

“Such is fame,” exclaimed his 
friend, and joined in the laugh. 

The visitor who spoke so, I 
learned, was afterwards Dean in 
Dublin, the famous Jonathan 
Swift, who was often a visitor at 
Loughrey. 


ALL this life is indeed a tribulation to the understanding. 
For there are two tormentors of the soul, tormenting 
it not at once, but alternating their tortures. The names of 
these two tormentors are Fear and Sorrow. 
When it is well with thee thou fearest, when it is ill 
thou dost sorrow. He who is not deceived by the prosperity 
of this world is not broken by its adversity. 


FPOND MOTHER (to visitors): Oh, Kevin is so clever. 
learns French, German and Algebra, you know. 
dear, say “ Hello” to the ladies in Algebra. 


St. AUGUSTINE 


He 
Kevin, 





Your Irish pickpocket operates in the same 
way as his American confrére 


Here’s How 
They Pick 
Your Pockets 


M. M. KEARNS 


I HAVE had my pocket picked— 
officially. It was an eye-opening 
experience. 

Dan Campion, New York’s 
crack pickpocket detective, took a 
roll of notes from my left hip 
pocket, a handkerchief from my 
right trousers pocket, letters from 
an inside coat pocket, and if I 
hadn’t known he was doing it, I 
would have sworn I had lost my 
belongings through carelessness. 

Standing in a group of police 
Officers, Irish-born Campion gave 
my right shoulder a slight push 
from behind—such as anyone 
might get in a crowd, But when 
he told me to feel my left hip 
pocket, I found that it had been 
unbuttoned and my wallet tipped 
endways so that it would come 
out easily. Then I was given 
another slight jostle—and the de- 
tective had my notes in his hand. 
I had felt nothing except the two 
slight pushes on my shoulder. 

Campion then let me watch 


while he reefed my right trousers 
pocket. He put two fingers just 
inside the opening and lifted the 
lining a trifle. I could feel nothing, 
so gently did his fingers work. 
Reefing a couple of times, he 
lifted my handkerchief—he might 
as easily have taken out anything 
else. Still I felt nothing. 

Next he came towards me with 
an overcoat over his arm, shoving 
it high against my chest as he 
passed—an action natural, enough 
for a man trying to push through 
a crowd. Simultaneously he took 
all the papers from my inside 
coat pocket, without my being 
aware of his sleight-of-hand. 

What happened to me in this 
benefit performance happens to 
many others every week. The 
average person hasn’t the faintest 
conception of pickpockets’ skill or 
daring. They are not to be con- 
fused with purse-grabbers or 
shop-lifters. Pickpockets look down 
on these low-caste fellows. The 
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pickpocket is a craftsman and 
enjoys a handsome income. 

Pickpockets, known to them- 
selves as “cannons”, work in 
gangs. One member may appear 
to be a college student, another a 
workman, another a good-looking 
woman out shopping. The 
“stalls”, who do the jostling, 
may step on the sucker’s toes, 
breathe garlic in his face, knock 
his hat so that he has to raise his 
hands to keep it from falling off. 
The “wire”, the man who lifts 
the money, is usually well-dressed 
and well-mannered—he could pass 
for a successful business man. 

Races, political rallies, railroad 
and bus stations, football games— 
all offer good opportunities for a 
pickpocket troupe. Occasionally, 
they will stop off in a small town 
and work a bargain basement, 
- country fair, or local celebration. 
Most troupes live for safety in the 
big cities, and work the suburbs 
on week-ends, They watch 
obituary notices for funerals that 
will be well-attended. 

Once the troupe has its crowd, 
the next thing*is to spot the 
money. One way is to study 
pockets that appear to bulge; 
another is to hang around notices 
such as “ Beware of pickpockets!” 
When a man sees this sign he 
usually pats his pocket-book. The 
more money he has, the more 
likely he is to feel for it imme- 
diately—thus giving its location 
away. 

If there is no crowd or warning 
sign, the pickpockets may arrange 
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both. A fist fight often works 
wonders. Kansas City detectives 
found a gang that set up a stand 
to sell neckties at ridiculously 
low prices. As the crowd gathered 
the salesman would warn his pros- 
pects to keep their hands on their 
purse—and thus tell his con- 
federates all they wanted to know. 

Elderly people are preferred as 
victims: their clothing, loose for 
comfort, makes stealing easy. A 
man with children to look after 
is a good mark. Best of all is a 
prosperous fat man with big 
trousers, who carries his money in 
his hip pocket. 

After the sucker is spotted, the 
troupe begins its show. If the 
victim is about to board a train or 
bus, one stall on the steps ahead 
may suddenly check him, while 
another jumps in from the side 
and throws an arm past his chin, 
shouting a question to the man 
ahead, or to the conductor. 
Always the action that annoys the 
victim and distracts his attention 
seems natural or merely boorish. 

Recently a man drew $1,500 
from a Chicago bank. Two “ can- 
nons” on the side-walk received 
a signal from a stall who had been 
watching the line at the teller’s 
window. They followed the man 
to the elevated train. As he stood 
reading a newspaper, one crook 
jostled him, forcing him to tum 
slightly. The other, facing him, 
reached in and took his wallet. 
Detectives, who had followed the 
whole procession from the bank, 
then nailed the crooks. But the 
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man wouldn’t believe he had lost 
anything until the officers made 
him look for his money. 

New stalling stunts are con- 
tinually worked. In a St. Louis 
railroad station a pedilar’s flock of 
balloons got away and went soar- 
ing to the roof. Amused, the 
crowd watched the balloons, while 
the crooks went to work. 

A pair of “cannons”, dressed 
in evening clothes, went to a 
Detroit automobile show. One 
appeared to be very drunk and 
kept stumbling into people, while 
the other, trying to support him, 
continually apologised as they 
went along—leaving victims to 
right and left. 

When the stall is a girl, many 
variations are possible. The moll 
May engage a victim in conversa- 
tion, and lead him on until she 
suddenly claims he has insulted 
her. Then other members of the 
trovpe, apparently strangers, rush 
up to take her part. In one city 
a girl used to go walking with a 
dog, which was trained to circle 
about a victim, tangling him in 
the leash. While her helpful con- 
federates were untangling dog and 
victim, they had an easy time of 
It. 

In crowded cinemas a wire and 
a girl will take seats in the middle 


of the house. When a likely sucker 
comes along, the wire leaves the 
seat, making his way to the aisle. 
As the victim pushes in to take 
the empty seat next the pretty 
girl, the wire starts back after him 
as if he has forgotten something. 
Then the girl gets up and starts 
out, so that the two have the 
victim between them, all three 
squeezed in front of other mem- 
bers of the audience, who are 
deeply annoyed. In the confusion 
both “fanning” and theft are 
easy. 

Robbing inside pockets is easier 
if the victim’s hands are raised. 
This makes crowded buses or sub- 
way trains, with passengers hang- 
ing on to straps, fine picking. 

New recruits are continually 
coming into the pickpocket frater- 
nity. Boys in the slums steal here 
and there an easily taken purse 
for its small change. Then, be- 
coming expert, they may be taken 
on by a troupe. 

The custom of working in 
troupes makes it hard for the 
police to convict pickpockets. 
After a theft the wire quickly 
passes his “score” to a stall be- 
hind him. Then, if suspected, he 
is “clean”. At the first oppor- 
tunity bills are taken out and the 
wallet disposed of. 


GOD gives every bird its food, but He does not cast it into 


the nest. 


Irish Proverb 


A MAN learns by experience. He never wakes up his second 
baby to see it smile. 








Tony O'Reilly thinks there’s 

nothing wrong with the game 

that a little imagination 
won't cure 


He’s the Best 

Three-Quarter 

in the World 
VIVIAN JENKINS 


VERY so often, a character 

with something out of the 
ordinary—a “ natural ”—invades 
the sporting scene. 

It isn’t only that he is a great 
player. He has something eise— 
personality, glamour, call it what 
you will—that raises him out of the 
common rut. People want to know 
about him; he hits the headlines. 

Such a man in rugby is the fabu- 


lous young three-quarter, Tony 
YReilly. His fame as a player 
neds little amplifying. Only 


twenty-three, he has twenty-one 
international caps to his name. At 
this rate he could well beat fellow 
Irishman Jack Kyle’s record before 
ie retires. Kyle, with 46 caps, has 
most for any country; 
O'Reilly, by the time he is thirty, 
could take his total to fifty or 


the 


more. 
One expert, at least, is in no 
doubt 


about O’Reilly’s quality. 
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“The best three-quarter in the 
world,” writes Joe Sherwood, 
Dublin sports columnist. Anyone 
who has seen O’Reilly in action— 
6 ft. 24 in. tall, 14 st. 2 Ib. (198 
lb.) in weight and timed at 9.9 secs. 
for 100 yds.—will find it hard to 
disagree. 

Touring with the British Lions 
in 1955, he took South Africa by 
storm, The baby of the team at 
nineteen, he topped the try-scorers 
for the tour with sixteen; and his 
three tries against Transvaal, at 
Ellis Park, Johannesburg, on July 
23 of that year will live in the 
memory of those who saw them. 
Speed, determination, terrific 
power . all played their part; 
and his flaming red hair and long 
white legs helped stamp the 
picture in the mind. 

That hair, with its waves and 
crinkles, has been a mixed blessing 
to Tony. “ The glamour boy, you 
mean?” is how a _ seedy-looking 
individual to whom I once intro- 
World Sports 
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duced him reacted. Many others 
react the same way—and many of 
them look seedy, too. Odd, is it 
not? Why should it be so? Some 
subconscious envy, worthy of a 
psychiatrist, perhaps. 

Whatever it is, it expresses itself 
in other ways. “ He won’t tackle”, 
“won’t go down on the ball”, 
“ doesn’t want to dirty his knees”, 
“he’s afraid to get his hair 
rumpled ” .. . and so on. Worst of 
all, the story went round that he 
had been offered a film part. That 
did it. It was “glamour boy” 
with a vengeance from then on 
among the cynics! 

The truth is that while O'Reilly 
was in South Africa an American 
film company instituted a world- 
wide search for someone to take 
the title role of Ben Hur in a re- 
make of the ancient classic. 
O’Reilly’s name was put forward 
in his absence by a friend of the 
family who knew of his looks and 
had seen him perform in amateur 
dramatics in Dublin. 

He was not offered the part, but 
a newspaper paragraph about it 
brought him the bait of an inter- 
view with the Rank concern in 
London. That also fizzled out 
when Tony discovered that even if 
his screen-test were to prove suc- 
cessful it would mean tying himself 
for seven years by contract. “ I was 
in the middle of my law studies, 
and they had to come first,” he 
says. So the screen-test never hap- 
pened; but the “ film-star ” label 
stuck, and has haunted O'Reilly 
ever since. “ Kill it, whatever else 


you do,” was his plea to me. 

After months spent with him in 
South Africa, where he was plied 
with adulation from all sides, I can 
vouch for his modesty. There is 
nothing of the “ film star” about 
O'Reilly in private life. Consider 
his background. .. . 

Born in Dublin on May 7, 1936, 
he is the son of John O'Reilly, 
Inspector-General of Customs for 
Eire, who entered him at the age of 
six at the well-known Jesuit school, 
Belvedere College, Dublin. Here, 
the young O'Reilly was introduced 
to a rugby tradition which had pro- 
duced many famous players—Karl 
Mullen, George Morgan, Des 
O’Brien and Barney Mullen, to 
name a few. 

In the school opera society he 
took the leading part in The 
Mikado; and, with the rest of his 
class-mates, knew the long silences 
and meditations of the four-day 
“retreats ” which were part of the 
school’s religious training. 

On leaving school, where his 
rugby had been guided and fash- 
ioned by a great coach, Father Tom 
O'Callaghan (“a mathematician— 
and he applied maths to rugby,” 
says Tony), he settled down to 
study law. Articled to a former Irish 
international, Gerry Quinn, and 
entered, simultaneously, as a stu- 
dent at University College, Dublin, 
he qualified with high honours and 
is now launched on a career in 
England. Based at Birmingham, 
and playing for Leicester, he is 
employed by a firm of time-and- 
motion-study consultants, who 
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sem: representatives to factories 
throughout the country. 

His first cap, against France in 
1955, came after five games in first- 
class rugby—three for his school 
old boys’ team, Old Belvedere, one 
for the Rest of Ireland against 
Combined Universities and one in 
the final trial, Probables v. Pos- 
sibles. That season, while still 
eighteen, he played for his country 
in all four international matches. 

As a try-scorer he has been 
phenomenal. In 1953-’§4 he set a 
school record with forty-two tries 
in twenty-one matches. In 1955, as 
I have said, he was top try-scorer 
for the Lions in South Africa, For 
the Barbarians, he scored twelve 
tries in five matches in Canada 
during 1957 and thirteen tries in 
six matches in South Africa during 
1958. In the 19§7-’§8 season he 
was top scorer in Irish rugby with 
fifty-two tries and two dropped 
goals—162 points. So he goes on 
with that all-engulfing stride of his. 
Who knows what scoring records 
he will break? 

A non-smoker and virtually a 
teetotaller (“just a glass of white 
wine occasionally ”), he trains with 
“overdrive” in mind. “I do a 
series of sprints over 110 yards— 
not just twenty-five yards or so,” 

‘he says. “The try-scorer is the 
man who can keep going over a 
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long distance and increase in speed 
as he goes. So many players peter 
out after thirty yards.” Like the 
leading athletes, he goes in for 
circuit training, too. 

His favourite position is not the 
wing, where he has won his fame, 
but outside-centre: “ You get the 
ball more often there,” he adds. 

In conversation, he sparkles, 
with a true Irish wit and laughing 
eyes, and thinks there is nothing 
wrong wth the game that a little 
imagination won’t cure—“ given 
standard conditions of temperature 
and pressure.” He rates Tom van 
Vollenhoven, of South Africa, the 
best wing he has ever faced. 

One of his more unusual experi- 
ences came when a Canadian mil- 
lionaire staged a monster party for 
the Barbarians and a few hundred 
others to celebrate Tony’s 21st 
birthday. This is the sort of thing 
that happens to “ The Duke”, as 
some of his team-mates call him. 

“ The Duke ”, “ Glamour Boy ”, 
“Film Star”, “Golden Boy”, 
“Red O'Reilly ” take your 
choice of these nicknames. Person- 
ally, I think plain “ Tony” suits 
him best. Whatever you call him, 
this is a remarkable character by 
any standards; and a great rugby 
footballer. I say that with convic- 
tion, and I have seen most of them 
in the last thirty years. 


NOTHING is particularly hard if you divide it into small 


jobs. 


GLASSES can change one’s personality . . 


when emptied too frequently. 


HENRY Forp 
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Short-sighted Botvinnik made the writer 
feel like a fly under the microscope 


CHESS MASTERS IN ACTION 


C. H. OD, ALEXANDER 


HESS is not just an intellectual 

exercise, it is a highly com- 
petitive game. And, like all good 
games, makes severe demands on 
one’s character, merves and 
stamina. I can speak from a fair 
amount of personal experience— 
some of it rather painful—having 
played against six world cham- 
pions in tournaments over the last 
twenty-five years. 

Dr. Emanuel Lasker, world 
champion for twenty-seven years 
from 1894, I met in 1936 when 
he was well on in the sixties and 
far past his best, though still 
good enough to dispose of me. A 
rather small man with strong 
aggressive features, he produced 
even at that age a tremendous im- 
pression of toughness and of an 
endlessly resourceful _ fighting 
spirit: I have always thought him 
the greatest tournament player of 
all time. 

He was unrivalled in his ability 
to win lost games—he never gave 
up hope and he had a genius for 
making his: opponents play the 
kind of positions that did not suit 
them. He would get the steady 
players into positions where ad- 
venturous play was needed and 


the brilliant players into positions 
where consolidation was required; 
you were never allowed to be com- 
fortable against Lasker. 
Capablanca, champion from 
I92I to 1927, was utterly dif- 
ferent. Chess was easy for him; 
he learnt when he was four, beat- 
ing his father at that age. He had 
an Olympian attitude to the game 
and his opponents; he knew he 
was better than you and since he 
proposed to play the correct 
moves (all of which were pretty 
obvious, anyway) he did not 
anticipate much difficulty in de- 
monstrating it. If things had been 
a little harder for him he might 
in the end have been an even 
greater player, and better able to 
zesist the impact of a player of 
equal genius and a greater passion 
for the game—Alexander Alekhine. 
I played Alekhine, champion 
from 1927 to 1935 and from 1937 
to 1945, four times in tourna- 
ments, and I knew him better 
than Lasker or Capablanca; he, 
again, was completely different. 
Capablenca knew he was much 
better than anyone else and took 
it for granted; Alekhine never 
quite believed it and was always 
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out to demonstrate it yet again 
to reassure himself. An intensely 
nervous, dynamic character, the 
way he moved his pieces was 
almost like a physical attack. Capa- 
blanca gave you the impression 
that disposing of you was a piece 
of routine, to be got over as 
quickly as possible; Alekhine, you 














“I don’t know, darling—but, after all, it says LIVING ART.’ 
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felt, intended to give you a 
lesson you would not quickly 
forget for your impertinence in 
daring to oppose him. 

I remember a curious incident 
in one of my games with Alekhine. 


Someone told me that when 
Alekhine was worried about his 


position he always twisted his 
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hair with his fingers. In 1938 I 
played Alekhine in the Margate 
tournament and he made what 
looked to me like a weak move in 
the opening; I made my reply 
with a nervous feeling that I had 
probably overlooked something. 
What was my delight to see Alek- 
hine, after a minute or two’s re- 
flection, start to twist his hair. 

This was about 10.0 a.m., and 
from then till 2.30 (it was the 
last day of the tournament and no 
adjournment for lunch allowed) 
Alekhine sat without leaving the 
board, and through all the turns 
of a complex game continued (to 
my great moral support) to twist 
his hair. 

At 2.30 I made a slight tactical 
error and let my advantage slip; 
Alekhine moved, took a comb out 
of his pocket, ran it through his 
hair, got up, and walked up and 
down the tournament room. My 
own judgment (that my advantage 
was gone) was thus confirmed as 
clearly as if he had told me so, 
and I took an immediate oppor- 
tunity to force a draw before 
worse befell me. 

I have heard it said that before 
important international events the 
Soviet players study closely not 
only the technical style of their 
opponents but films showing their 
physical mannerisms and ways of 
showing strain; from this ex- 
perience with Alekhine I can cer- 
tainly bear witness to the value of 
knowledge of this kind. 

The great thing about Alekhine 
was his real love for chess; many 
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HA4YE these great players any 
qualities in common ? 

Yes, but | think only what is 
needed for success in any field— 
the natural ability for success to 
be possible, an absolute will to 
succeed, and the nervous energy 
and stamina to maintain this will 
not just through a single game 
but consistently through a life- 
time of play. 

C. H. O'D. ALEXANDER 
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masters, because of the intense 
strain of competitive play, get 
almost to hate the game or at 
best to treat it as a matter of 
hard professional work, but Alek- 
hine never tired of it. When he 
bad finished playing he would 
stay in the tournament room 
enjoying other people’s games. 
For me, Alekhine will always 
epitomise chess and I shall always 
remember my games with him 
with pleasure, even though he did 
win a brilliancy prize against me 
for one of them. 

Max Euwe, who won the title 
from Alekhine in 1935 and lost it 
back to him in 1937, differed in 
one fundamental respect from the 
three I have discussed. They all 
had a genius for the game. Euwe, 
though he had great natural 
talent, always struck me as essen- 
tially a man of high all-round 
ability who systematically devo- 
ted this ability to making himself 
a great chess player. 
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Everything that could be learnt 
about chess Euwe learnt, and 
taught to others: the high stan- 
dard of chess in Holland, the 
number of players there, and the 
great interest in the game are 
largely due to him. But there was 
something lacking in his play 
compared with that of the greatest 
champions; his best games were 
not quite equal to their best; as 
chess came less naturally to him 
he was more liable to occasional 
blunders, and if you could get 
Euwe into a wild position where 
general strategic considerations 
were of minor importance he was 
more likely to go wrong. 

Finally, the Russians: Smyslov, 
who won the title from Botvinnik 
in 1957 only to lose it back to him 
last year, and Botvinnik, cham- 
pion from 1948 to 1957 and 
again now. Smyslov, a big slow- 
spoken redhead in the middle 
thirties who looks more like a 
Scot than a Slav, has a style as 
massive as his personality; after 
being beaten by Smyslov you feel 
as if you have been run over by 
a steamroller. 

Until his defeat in the return 
match with Botvinnik, I would 
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have said that nothing could 
seriously ruffle him or shake his 
equanimity, but this unexpected 
reverse was undoubtedly a severe 
shock to him: at the end of the 
eight-week match he went down 
with pneumonia, and this may well 
have been due to the state of 
nervous exhaustion which is likely 
to occur after defeat in a long 
struggle of this kind. 

Botvinnik is in the greatest 
tradition of world champions, with 
Morphy, Lasker, Capablanca, and 
Alekhine, Playing him, one gets a 
strong sense of someone dedicated 
to the game—a mixture of monk 
and scientist. When I played 
Botvinnik in Amsterdam in 1954 
I was temporarily demoralised by 
watching him write down his first 
move. Slightly short-sighted, he 
gave his entire attention to re- 
cording the move in the most 
beautifully clear and _ precise 
script: only after completing this 
to his entire satisfaction did he 
again bend his mind to the game. 
This calm but intense concentra- 
tion on even the most trivial 
aspect of the game made me feel 
like a fly under the scientists’ 
microscope. 
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Too many people are thinking of security instead of 
opportunity. They seem more afraid of life than death. 


JAMES F. BYRNES 


(CHANGEABLE women are more endurable than monotonous 
ones. They are sometimes murdered, but seldom deserted. 





BERNARD SHAW 
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Like a Houdini under the water .. . 


When Happy-Go-Lucky Jim 
Sank a Battleship 


VICTOR THOMPSON 


HE first job Jim Magennis 

ever had was selling ice-cream 
in Belfast. He gave too-generous 
helpings to the children who 
came round his cart, so he was 
sacked. He’s been rather like that 
for much of his life—too happy- 
go-lucky for his own good. 

It has brought him a good 
deal of trouble—but it also 
brought him a medal for bravery. 
He had ten jobs before he joined 
the British Navy, and _ then, 
happy-go-lucky still, he volun- 
teered for midget submarines—the 
most reckless branch of a do-or- 
die service. The dangers, for him, 
were more than offset by the lack 
of spit and polish. 

One day in 1945 the midget 
submarine XE.3 separated from 
its guide ship Stygian and set out 
on a lonely enterprise of great 
peril. 

The impudent object of the 
fifty-foot craft was to blow up 
the 10,000-tons Japanese cruiser, 
Takao, known to be lying forty 
defended miles away in the Johore 
Straits. 


To do this, the diver— 
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Magennis—would have to emerge 
from the XE.3 through escape- 
hatch mechanism, and to fasten 
under-water explosives to the 
bottom of the cruiser. 

“Unobserved—for preference,” 
his officer, Lieutenant Ian Fraser, 
had said drily. “ Reckon you can 
do it, Jim?” 

Magennis replied in the joking 
idiom they shared: “It’s as easy 
as blowing up a battleship.” 

To avoid enemy listening posts, 
they deliberately left the safe 
channel on their charts and took 
risks through a known enemy 
minefield. Once, they had to dive. 
Fraser had sighted an enemy 
tanker with an armed escort. 


“ We'll sit on the bottom for an 
hour and think _ beautiful 
thoughts,” he decided, and the 
four men in XE.3 relaxed as far 
as they could in their sardine 
quarters. 

But their thoughts were not 
exactly beautiful—and became 
quite lurid when it was dis- 
covered that they were sitting 
right on a mine. Why it didn’t 
explode when they bumped on it 
the Daily Herald 
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is a mystery which still baffles 
Magennis when he’s lying awake, 
thinking. 

Nearing the submarine net- 
boom which was supposed to pro- 
tect the Takao, Magennis got 
ready to leave the small craft 
and cut a way through. 

But this was mot necessary. 
“ Somebody’s left the gate open!” 
whispered Fraser—and they went 
through a few yards from a guard- 
vessel. 

There followed several miles of 
narrow waterway, with occasional 
craft to be dodged. 

Ten times in the shallow water 
they might have gone aground or 
struck a rock, but their luck held. 

Just after noon—a hot and 
humid noon—Fraser sighted their 
giant quarry. A little later, the 
stealthy attack began. 

To get right in, XE.3 had to 
approach with her keel scraping 
the sea-bed. 

When she came up under the 
cruiser, it was with such a 
thumping collision that they knew 
all the Takao’s crew must have 
been alerted. 

No alarm, however. No sign of 
emergency action above. It took 
forty minutes of foolhardy push- 
ing and prodding to get the 
midget in a satisfactory position 
under her Goliath. 

Everybody knew his job, and 
anyway there didn’t seem to be 
much to say. They were, you see, 
very near death all that time. The 
cruiser was lying too awkwardly 
to be a good target. There was, 
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further, the frightening prospect 
that the thirty-nine-tons attacker 
must be squashed by one roll of 
her 10,000-tons prey. 

To get out of the XE.3’s exter- 
nal hatch, which was half-jammed, 
Magennis had to wriggle and 
fight like a Houdini. His struggles 
damaged his oxygen equipment. 
A small leak sent a betraying line 
of bubbles up to the surface. 

But he began to unload the 
limpet charges which had to be 
fixed to the Takao’s bottom. 
Then he found that their magnets 
would not “take” on the thick 
crust of barnacles with which the 
whole hull of the cruiser was 
covered. 

The bubbles he was exuding 
were full of swear words as he 
set to work scraping barnacles to 
clear a few clean patches for his 
time-charges. This took half an 
hour of the most exhausting 
underwater work. 

Magennis would have done all 
that could be expected of a diver 
if he had given up after fixing 
two limpets, but he carried on 
until six were firmly planted. Then 
he had to get back inside the 
half-jammed hatch. His hands 
were bleeding from the barnacles. 
His last strength was ebbing. 
Nevertheless, he maneged to do 
the Houdini business again and 


to work the valves. And only 
then to faint. 
The whole job was not yet 


done. XE.3 had to be extricated 
from under the cruiser, and that 
took fifty minutes of going full 
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WHEN HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 


astern . . . full ahead . . . full 
astern . . . of blowing tanks and 
pumping them again. 

These operations caused quite 
a commotion under the water, but 
if amy member of the Takao’s 
crew saw or heard it, he thought 
it was none of his business. 
Probably they thought the noise 
was due to work within their 
ship. 

Magennis had only just re- 
covered full consciousness when 
XE.3 suddenly broke free—and 
accidentally shot to the surface, 
causing an upheaval of water. It 
dived again, “like a scalded cat- 
fish ”. Back on the sea-bed it was 
discovered that the port limpet- 
container was damaged, making 
the craft steer drunkenly. 

Magennis left XE.3 again to 
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mend the damage, though Licu- 
tenant Fraser volunteered to take 
his place . . . He went out with 
a spanner and came back ten 
minutes later to gasp that he had 
been successful. 

So home—to learn presently 
that the time-charges had ex- 
ploded under the Takao with 
beautiful success. 

And then—the Victoria Cross 
(Fraser was awarded one, too). 
Then fame and public appear- 
ances and speeches and too many 
hospitable friends. 

In 1952, to buy clothes for his 
children, he sold the Cross for 
£75. It now rests in Belfast 
Museum. 

He’s working as an electrician 
in England now. Wiser—but still 
wearing a happy-go-lucky grin. 
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Snobbery’s Mistake 


SNoBBERY is right in its impulse; it is wrong only in its 
aim. It has a good heart, but a bad head. 

It means essentially the movement towards a life richer, 
more generous and more secure than that to which we were 
born; it is the instinct of development. 

The mistake which it commits is the adoption of false 


standards. 


Tuomas M. KETTLE 


“MoM,” asked the teenage girl, “ may I hit the flick?” 
“ Hit the flick?” mother repeated. “I’m afraid I don’t 


understand you.” 


“Oh, don’t be so archaic, It simply means, ‘ May I go to 


a movie?’”’ 


“So!” said Mum firmly. “Well, you ask me again after 
you rub the tub, scour the shower. spread the bed and swish 


the dish!” 


The Magnificat 
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PANIC IN THE ALLEY 


a bus moved cautiously 
& through the slowed-up traffic 
and Bunty Greene stared moodily, 
timorously from his window-seat 
at the London fog. Soon now he 
would have to leave the warm 
safety of the bus and the company 
of his fellow-passengers and walk 
to his bachelor flat in the suburbs. 

His fat, red child’s face looked 
worried as he though of cosh-boys, 
teddy-boys and even rock-’n’-roll 
boys. Nervously he gripped the 
heavy stick in his right hand while 
his left closed round the fat pay 
packet in his overcoat pocket. 

“ Beastly fog would have to be 
on pay night,” the plump little 
man lipped morosely. “Wish I 
was safe home...” He was 
momentarily comforted as _ he 
thought of drawn curtains, warm 
fire, tea, toast and marmalade and 
—special treat!—buttered mush- 
rooms. An inner glow of anticipa- 
tion flushed his fat cheeks. Then 
the armchair, a newspaper from 
his native Dublin, followed by a 
good adventure story... 

His green-grey eyes glistened 
and then suddenly sobered again 
as the bus reached his stop and 
he remembered that the usually 
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secure world of Bunty Greene was 
now menaced by thick grey fog 
and lurking cosh-boys who were 
after his swollen pay packet .. . 
“The very night I get my 
overtime money,” he grumbled 
miserably as he left the bus and 
the fog swirled round him. His 
eyes darted right, left, behind, then 
he plunged into the vapour-veiled 
streets on quick, short little legs. 
When he left the lighted, 
bustling shopping centre and 
approached the quiet, shrouded 
suburbs, Bunty dug his left fist 
deep in his pocket to press the pay 
packet down and gripped the stick 
firmly in his other hand. There 
was a long gloomy alley to traverse 
before he reached his flat. But as 
it shortened his journey consider- 
ably, he nerved himself to risk it. 
“Bless this fog!” he gritted as 
he entered the murky alley, where 
lean stray cats usually held noisy 
court among the ash cans. 
“Miaow!” Bunty jumped as 
one of these animals leaped off 
a garbage bin amid a rain of ashes 
and darted across his path, spitting 
furiously. 
The littl man gulped and 
sweated as he ventured further into 
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Greasing the Palm 


Pvuxinc the days of knights, men of chivalry took great 

pride in their appearance. Since soap was unknown, 
colognes and spiced goose grease were the favourites of 
immaculate gentlemen. 


Perfumed and spiced goose grease was extremely expen- 
sive, and so it was frequently used as presents to men of 
OCK position from whom favour was sought. At the presentation 
of such a gift, the donor would comment that he had 
brought some “ grease for the palms.” 


ie was By the sixteenth century, bribes had reached the present 
y fog day levels of more tangible values, but from this ancient 
were custom we derive our present day expression: “ Greasing 
ee the palm.” 
t my Rosert M. BEASLEY in the Tuam Herald 
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1. His the alley . . . “ Must be getting About the time Bunty entered 
i, then near the end now,” he thought the alley, the furtive shadowy 
~veiled gratefully as he discerned the fog- figure of soft-footed Sam the Cosh 
e legs. dimmed light of the end street had slunk into it from the opposite 
ighted, lamp. end. 
and Suddenly he stopped . . . What “Such a soft touch,” Sam 
rouded was that? Something lurked in a muttered, hugging happily a large 
oft fist doorway or recess in the wall a brown paper bag under his left 
he pay litte down the alley to his arm. “Good ol’ fog! Think I'll 
ie stick right . . . “Oh, no!” muttered the call it a night and make tracks. 
There little man, clammy-cold, mouth When he recalled how easily he 
~<a gone dry. Could he run back had smashed the window of the 
But as down the fog-filled alley? Bunty’s jeweller’s shop with his cosh and 
msider- trembling legs gave the answer... scooped the contents of several 
Tisk it. His heart thundered in his throat, trays into the bag, the weasel face 
itted as almost suffocating him. under the big peaked cap was 
, where Then, as the shadowy menace further disfigured by a thin smile. 
d noisy remained unmoving and he felt | “What's that?” he growled 

once more the solid wood of the sharply, pausing suddenly as he 
ped as stick in his palm, he calmed a heard slow footsteps approaching 
ped off little, in the murk. Moving back silently, 
of ashes “ Maybe it was my imagination he stepped into a deep doorway he 
spitting after all,” he muttered, swallowing had noticed in passing. 

hardly, easing his convulsive grip With the cosh in his right hand, 
~ -— on the stick, and moving forward he pressed the bag to his side and 
ner 1 


————— 


again, eyes fixed on the unknown. 


* * * * 


waited apprehensively, hoping to 
remain unobserved. Suddenly the 
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footsteps stopped . . . After a while 
they sounded again .. . 


* * . * 


As he neared the _ recess, 
hysterical anger began to surge 
gradually in Bunty’s breast, oust- 
ing weakness and fear. Suddenly, 
he rushed frenziedly forward and 
brought down the heavy stick with 


all his force into the shadowy 
recess, 
The narrow alley echoed to 


Sam’s high yell of pain and fear 
as the stick smashed down on his 
left shoulder. 

Little Bunty screamed in fright 
as he was almost knocked over by 
a lean shape inat launched itself 
out of the doorway and into the 
fog. Somewhere in the alley an 
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ashbin clattered and rolled; hoarse 
curses came back, then silence... 

Bunty, feeling weak, leaned 
panting against the wall, damp in 
perspiration. When his heart had 
slowed its mad thumping and his 
legs felt stronger, he saw that the 
fog was lifting slowly. 

As he moved forward again, his 
toe kicked against something. 
Stooping, he picked up a bulky 
brown paper bag. He struck a 
match and the contents winked and 
sparkled... 

Walking cautiously up the alley, 
the truth struck him. Stolen jewels, 
of course! There would probably 
be a reward for their recovery. 
Elated, Bunty emerged from the 
alley and walked home briskly in 
the brightening night. 
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“Tm Going to Sleep .. .” 

Here’s a formula for a night of sound, refreshing sleep, 
as suggested by Dr. David F. Tracy, a New York 

psychologist. He is not only able to help patients relax but 

also can put them to sleep. But most important, he says, 

is for patients to be able to put themselves to sleep. 

Here’s his suggestion: Close your eyes, imagine that 
you're looking down the side of your nose. Keep your eyes 
closed, and then imagine that it’s a cold winter day, and 
you can see the vapour passing in and out of your nose. 
Keep your eyes closed, and watch the vapour passing to 
and from your nose. Now, say to yourself, “I’m going to 
sleep. Nothing matters, because I’m going to sleep, and I 
won’t awaken until morning.” 

You may notice noises in the room. These will become 
less noticeable, and they won’t mean anything to you, and 
soon you will fall into a deep slumber, to awaken refreshed 
the next morning 


| ADY, why argue with a man? A few sobs will do the tnck. 
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His strange monument is a chain of 
luxury hotels in the capitals of Europe 


THE GADABOUT IN GAITERS 


JOAN HASLIP 


JOTEL BRISTOL, Paris, 
Rome, Vienna, Warsaw— 
from one end of Europe to 


another the name of Bristol 
flashes in neon light—a fitting 
memorial to the mischievous spirit 
of Frederick Hervey, Earl of 
Bristol and Bishop of Derry, who 
after 150 years still remains the 
supreme patron of all good inn- 
keepers. 

He was born in the 18th 
century at a time when every 
young Englishman of quality 
made a Grand Tour of Europe, 
but Frederick Hervey was as 
much at home in a Calabrian inn 
as in his London mansion in 
St. James’s Square, and not even 
the claims of the English earldom 
to which he succeeded in middle 
life, nor the cares of his Irish 
diocese, could keep him away 
from the highways of Europe. 

His father was Lord John 
Hervey, the notorious chroniclist. 
His mother was the beautiful 
Molly Lepel, the most fascinating 
of all Queen Caroline’s maids of 
honour, whose charms were such 
as to have inspired Voltaire to 
compose English verses to her. 

Frederick Hervey received his 


full share of gifts from his 
brilliant, ill-assorted parents 
which were hardly calculated to 
fit him for the Church. But after 
marrying at twenty the daughter 
of a Suffolk neighbour, he took 
Holy Orders gaily and casually. 
Preferment was slow in coming; 
place-hunting had brought him 
no more than a royal chaplaincy, 
where the duties were so slight as 
to enable him to absent himself 
from England for over a year. 
Good news from home ended 
his wanderings. Lord Bristol had 
been appointed Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland and family patronage 
was now to be exerted to the full 
in favour of the younger brother. 
The Bishop of Derry chose to 
die at just the right moment and 
in 1768, at the age of thirty-eight, 
Frederick Hervey was nominated 
to the richest see in Ireland. 
George III, who out of considera- 
tion for Lord Bristol was per- 
sonally responsible in promoting 
him above the heads of other and 
worthier candidates, was bitterly 
to regret his appointment. For it 
was not long before the new 
Bishop of Derry had flung himself 
wholeheartedly into the maelstrom 
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HISTORY 


THE 
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SETTLEMENT 
OF IRELAND 


by JOHN P. PRENDERGAST 


This classic work, first printed in 1865 and 
eprinted in 1920 by The Meilifont Press 
Limited, was destined to have a profound 
effect on the course of recent Irish history. 
David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of 
England, consulted it when the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty of 1921 was being negotiated 
in order to get the genes.s of the Irish 
problem. The Irish leaders found in it 
the juridical justification for the momentous 
decision then taken to withhold the payment 
of Irish land annuities to the British 
Government. Apart from the great influence 
that The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland 
has exercised, it is a volume of enthra!ling 


mterest and a must tor any would-be 
student of Irish history. Modern history, 
up to Hitler’s campaign of race extermina- 
tion against the Jews duri World War II, 
can offer no parallel to the Cromwellian 
Settlement, ich quite frankly planned 
the extermination of the Irish Race. Under 
it the landed proprietors and politica! 
leaders of Ireland were forcibly transported 
to perish in the barren highlands of 
Connaught, while the common people were 
e the slaves of the Cromwellian soldiers 

who were settled by Cromwell in the three 
rovinces of Ulster, Leinster and Munster. 
foung boys and girls were shipped in tens 
vf thousands to the sugar plantations of 
Jamaica and the Barbadoes, and only 
enough of the ancient race were allowed to 
remain as would provide serfs for the 
conquerors. 

The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland is 
a scholarly and objective work, based on 
contemporary records and documents whose 
authenticity is beyond dispute 

524 pp. Size Crown 8vo. Bound in cloth 
with dust jacket. Price (post and packing 
included) $10.00. C. J. Fallon Limited, 
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THE GADABOUT 
of Irish politics, identifying him- 
self with the volunteer movement, 
and what was even more dan- 
gerous, espousing the cause of 
Catholic emancipation. 

Wayward and unpredictable, 
with flashes of genius, Hervey 
was far more Irish than English 
in character and sufficiently far- 
sighted to realise that England 
could never govern Ireland 
without the loyalty of the then 
persecuted Catholic population. 
But the Government frowned on 
a bishop of the Established 
Church who offered out of his 
private purse to build the Catholic 
Bishop a church, or at least a 
house, which the Catholic popu- 
lation could not afford ; they dis- 
approved of the brother of an 
English earl raising at his own 
expense a corps of volunteers and 
driving in triumph down to 
Dublin to assist at the Great Rally 
in Parliament Square. 

Even Lord Charlemont, Colonel- 
in-Chief of the Irish Volunteers, 
saw with a jaundiced eye the rich 
prelate who stole his thunder 
when he appeared in his gilded 
coach, dressed in his purple 
bishop’s robes, with a diamond 
cross and diamond hilted sword, 
escorted by a dashing company of 
Derry volunteers. But the new 
Bishop enjoyed making patriotic 
speeches and scattering largesse to 
the applauding populace. 

With a rent-roll of £30,000 a 
year, he was free to indulge in 
all his whims and fantasies. And, 
to quote one of his favourite 


—————————— 
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phrases, many of his ideas were 
luminous and genuinely philan- 
thropical. Within a few years he 
reclaimed hundreds of acres of 
bogland, built parsonages for the 
residence of his clergy and in- 
stituted a fund for superannuated 
parsons. 

The people loved him, but his 
whims, and _ particularly his 
humour, was not much apprecia- 
ted by his prebendaries and deans; 
and one can hardly blame them 
when one hears the story of how 
when a rich living fell vacant, he 
invited some of the fattest mem- 
bers of his clergy to dinner and 
having dined and wined them 
well, escorted them down to the 
beach where he suggested they 
should run for the living. The fact 
that the place he had chosen was 
on shifting sand and that one by 
one the portly competitors sank 
deeper and deeper, and no-one 
won the race and no-one got the 
living was hardly likely to endear 
him to his guests. 

But if’ Frederick Hervey was 
ready to make fun of the avari- 
ciousiess and pomposity of the 
wealthier clergy, to poor young 
curates he was invariably kind. A 
number of rooms at Dounhill 
were espcciaily reserved for their 
use and they were always welcome 
at his table and at the musical 
evenings to which he entertained 
his neighbours without respect for 
creed or party. 

Nevertheless it was not long 
before his volatile Hervey spirits 
had tired of Irish country life and 
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the limitations of his county 
neighbours. In 1776 he returned 
to the Continent and for the next 
twenty-seven years his travelling 
coach was a familiar sight from 
Boulogne to Manfredonia. 

The speed in which he 
travelled was phenomenal for 
those days, Within a year he had 
visited Paris and the Auvergne, 
Italy and Dalmatia, Austria and 
Switzerland. He was already in 
his middle fifties and a victim to 
hereditary gout, which immobi- 
lised him for weeks at a time, yet 
almost all of his travelling was 
done on horseback with his coach 
following on behind. 

And while he stopped off on 
the way to visit some monastery 
or ruin, two master cooks pro- 
vided with the best of the local 
produce would precede him to the 
inn where he was to spend the 
night, so that he would be 
assured of finding a dinner “ fit 
for a bishop, which he would eat 
with a curate’s appetite ”. 

Having tasted the charms of 
cosmopolitan life he could never 
settle himself in England, even 
when he inherited the family 
estates and title. Ickworth for him 
was merely another house to be 
pulled down and rebuilt to his 
own design, and his first act on 
becoming Lord Bristol was to rid 
himself of his wife, whom he re- 
ferred to as “a majestic ruin ”. 

As Frederick Hervey grew older 
his eccentricities became more 
marked and he became even 
more indifferent to public opinion. 
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Goethe describes him as “ blunt, 
at times even rude in his speech 
. careless, though affable in 
his manners”. Even royalty felt 
the lash of his tongue, for he did 
not hesitate to tell the young Duke 
of Sussex, who fancied his sing- 
ing, “that it was mighty fine 
braying but very poor singing.” 
Love and romance played little 
part in Frederick Hervey’s life. 
He always cherished an ambition 
to meddle in politics. After play- 
ing the revolutionary in Ireland 
he now saw himself in the role of 
an unofficial English agent on the 
Continent influencing the King of 
Prussia, Frederick William II, 
through his mistress, and the 
Queen of Naples through his 
friendship with Emma, wife of 
Sir William Hamilton, ambassador 
to’ the Neapolitan court. 

Meteor-like, he travelled across 
Europe spying on the movements 
of French troops, visiting Austrian 
Generals in their camps, reporting 
to Sir William Hamilton on dis- 
affection in the Tyrol and armed 
bands in Northern Italy but 
never envisaging the day when 
the victorious French might tire 
of the intrigues of a meddlesome 
English Bishop. 

Even after the treaty of Campo- 
Formio had been signed and the 
French were Masters of Lom- 
bardy, Lord Bristol continued on 
his travels and Italian innkeepers 
were still ready to welcome the 
rich Milord with his bags of 
zecchini. The first shock came 
when the French entered Rome 
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and put a sequester on his trea- 
sures but worse was to follow. 

A month later, when he was 
lying ill in a village near Ferrara, 
he received an unexpected visit 
from General Berthier, who cour- 
teously informed him that he was 
now a prisoner of Bonaparte. And 
for the next nine months the 
sixty-nine-year-old Bishop was 
kept in the Castle of Milan as an 
unwilling guest of the French 
Government. 

But even now his irrepressible 
spirits did not desert him. He set 
out to charm his jailors, entertain- 
ing them with his lively wit, his 
endless fund of anecdotes. Never 
a word of complaint transpires in 
his letters, which are full of plans 
for the future, giving orders for 
the new gallery at Ickworth and 
the gardens at Dounhill; elaborat- 
ing schemes for the draining of 
the Pontine marshes, and a 
British exploitation of Egypt. 

No sooner was he released than 
he was back in his old haunts 
taking advantage of the brief 
peace to resume his rides across 
Europe. 

The end came suddenly one 
summer’s day in 1803 when he 


was riding through the Alban hills 
and was attacked by the same old 
malady of gout in the stomach. 
The peasants to whose cottage he 
was brought refused to have a 
heretic bishop dying under their 
roof, and the patron of the best 
hotels of Europe died in a stable 
on a bed of straw. 

A jester in life—death jested 
with him now. The captain of 
the man-of-war which brought the 
body back to England pandered 
to the superstition of the sailors 
by disguising the coffin as an 
antique statue. No-one would 
have enjoyed this travesty more 
than the Earl Bishop who, as a 
young man, once stood with 
Monsieur Voltaire on the terrace 
of Ferney and his host, pointing 
to a chapel on the one hand and 
a theatre on the other, asked him: 
“Where, my Lord Bishop, does 
one enact the greater comedy?” 
Whereupon the Bishop of Derry 
replied: “That, Monsieur Vol- 
taire, depends on the author.” 

And as the most diverting of 
eighteenth-century comedies, his 
own fantastic life, his name sur- 
vives today, flashing in neon 
lights in the capitals of Europe. 


[ CAN complain because rose bushes have thorns or rejoice 
because thorn bushes have roses. It depends on how you 


look at it. 


K.M. 


““] WONDER where pins all go to.” 
“Hard to say. You see, they’re pointed in one direction 


and headed in another.” 


THE next (November) issue of THE IRISH DiGEst will be published 


on Thursday, October 29. 
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SoME time ago we published an article by 
Captain R. A. Hinchy on the Mutiny of the 
Connaught Rangers in India, 1920 t was a 
condensed version of an article that had 
appeared originally in the Irish Army journal 
An Cosantéir 

We subsequently received a trenchant letter 
from a participant in the Mutiny. He, in fact, 
started the Salan Mutiny, and as the result of 
what he describes as ‘‘ the treacherous act of a 
mutineer "'"—an act that led to the deaths of 
three men—he was arrested, courtmartialled 
with the others and imprisoned 


The writer of this letter lives in County 
Monaghan, but he is compelled under the 
terms of his employment to shun personal 


publicity, and for this reason he mus?’ use a 
We have satisfied ourselves as to 


nm-name 
s bona fides 
In quoting from his letter in extenso we do so 





in a spirit of impurtiality and with the sole 
desire of getting at the historical facts of th 


case. His letter foilows 


I wish to correct several errors which 
appear in Captain R. A. Hinchy’s article. His 
‘evaluation’ appears to me to be based on 
happenings which never had anything whatever 
to do with the cause of the Mutiny. He enumer- 
ates ‘ causes" which, he states, were wholly or 
partly responsible for physical and psychological 
* Jet-downs unrest, discomfort and so forth 
“ During the first stage, the reason for the 


Mutiny was made known in writing to the 
O/C of the Connaught Rangers at Jullundur ; 
and at the same time a ‘demand’ from the 
British authorities was contained in this com- 
munication In the interests of justice, truth 
and accuracy | give hereunder the terms of 


that notification 














he men of this Battalion of the 
Connaught Rangers refuse to perform any 
further military duty until the Black and Tans 
and the Briti Army of occupation are with 
jrawn from Ireland, and all atrocities cease 
at the termination of the courts 
I Dagshai, Maj.-Gen. Sir S. T. B 
I K.C.B., President of the Court, 
nformed all the accused present (62), ‘ Your 
demand for the withdrawal of troops from 
Ireland will not be granted 
[he method of carrying out the Mutiny 
was influenced to some extent by the role the 
Indians were then playing, and we also pted 
a ‘ passive resistance’ policy. The news of the 
atrocities in Ireland was conveyed by letters 


1 home and by English-language editions of 








Indian newspapers ; it aroused resentment and 
hatred for those responsible and brought out 
he patriotism which had hitherto lain dormant 
m the mutineers 

‘TI courts-martial resulted in 15 men 
being sentenced to death, with a refusal of 
mer n eac h case only one man 
Jarr Jj. Dal was actually executed and the 
remainder were sentenced to terms of ison 
ment, which was endured by the long-term 
men in conditions that few other prisoners ever 
at any € ave had to face 





“ The native Government of Ireland later 
evaluated the cause of the Connaught Rangers’ 
mutiny, resulting in the passing of an Act, 
under which pensions and gratuities to the 
ex-mutineers were granted on @ generous scale. 

“ Capt. Henchy's evaluation appears to me 
to be for the sole purpose of being different to 
other writers on the subject and to denigrate 
the mutineers by ignoring the real cause of the 
stand they took 

“ The last five paragraphs of his article are 
grossly inaccurate 

“In the paragraph referring to Englishmen 
in the regiment who took ‘ active’ part in the 


Mutiny, the Captain states ‘It can fairly be 
supposed that some reasons other than the 
injustices their countrymen were perpetrating 


in Ireland caused the participation of most of 
these 

“* Evaluation of this kind is apt to make little 
of the true cause of the Mutiny. No Englishman 
played any active part in the Mutiny. -There 
were merely two ‘ Englishmen ’ involved in it: 











One who had an Irish parent, and the other 
whose mother was Irish and father Italian. 
There were 600 active mutineers, not go as 


stated by the Captain. 
(he emissaries detailed to go to Salan and 
Jutogh to extend the Mutiny reached Salan and 


were arrested soon after arrival, due to the 
treachery of a supposed ringleader His plea 
for mercy at the courts-martial was turned 
down in a humiliating way by the President. 

‘It is very wrong for the Captain to state 
that ‘they had no success at Jutogh’. The 
emissaries did not get so far If they did, 


undoubtedly they would have met with success. 


“Daly was executed on 2/11/'20—n in 
the month of December, as stated in the 
article The ‘ alleged’ notice stated in the 


article to have been served on the Commanding 
me of two such notices 

is no mention in the article of an 

Irish tricolour having been hoisted over the 


main bungalow in Jullundur; it measured 
6 ft.«4 ft. and flew for three days, having 
replaced a Union Jack. On the second morning 


of the Mutiny, 600 men marched past. thi 
and saluted it on an ‘eyes-right’ command given 








by an N.C.O. Could this incident have been 
omitted by Captain Hinchy because it showed, 
at least, a little sympathy for the Irish cause? 








mitigating the meritorious acts (from an Irish 
patriotic point of view) associated with the 
mutiny 
‘In conclusian, I assert that the contents of 
this letter can be verified, that they are truthful 
| WRITE NOW 
| Readers abroad—in the United States 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and else- 
where—are cordially invited to write to us 
and tell us all about themselves, their 
i 
| emusronment and give us facts and figures 


about thew ining conditions And perhaps 
they might care to throw 


ther Irish background, if any? 


nm a reference (o 
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and accurate. It is but an inadequate rebuttal of 

a series of mistakes, and I trust it is sufficient to 

achieve my purpose : ip my. the ‘ merit * back 
t 


into the motive behind the Mutiny. The Irish 
Government alone sought and secured our 
release from the convict prison of Maidstone 
Gaol in January, 1923, and no British Army 
officials had any hand, act or part in asking for 
our release. y should they ? 

“The administration of the Rangers was 
perfect, the recruits were posted to their 
companies and there were efficient and numer- 
ous N.C.O.s to train these recruits who arrived 
after the battalion proper at Jullundur. There 
was no mobilisation or closing of canteens or 
messes at any time from the arrival of the 
battalion up to the time of the Mutiny, and the 
men were on good terms with the regimental 
officers and N.C.O.s. There was no ‘ stand- 
down’ and there was no ‘ intensive’ training 
to make up for ‘lost time’. At no time was 
there anything other than normal training and 

willity reigning within the regiment. 

“More than 60% of the regiment had 
completed some years in France and were 
wounded there, as well as in Salonica and 
Gallipoli prior to their arrival in India and we 
believed we had been fighting for the ‘ rights’ 
of small nations. 

“* FRANK W. KEENAN, Corporal Ex. 32400.” 


CHALLENGE FROM MAtaya.—A_ Singapore 
(Malaya) reader, Bryon A. Farrelly, writes : 
oy k you for a fine magazine and I am 
wondering if by printing this letter you may te 
to arouse interesting comment from 
* Postbag ’ readers—many of whom are resident 
Overseas and some two or three generations 
removed from Ireland 

“A gentleman was recently reported in an 
Irish daily as saying, ‘ Ireland’ is the only 
country in the world that has steadily decreased 
its population over the past one hundred years ’. 

“Even in 1959 this is not news! There 
exists a world-wide school of thought among 
self-exiled young Irishmen which is endeavour- 
ing to bring the plight of the Republic into 
focus for the eyes of the ‘ Greater’ Ireland 
scattered about the world to-day ! 

“I challenge your ‘Postbag' readers to 
deny that their affection for the land of their 
forebears is born purely out of sentiment and 
that they themselves do not care a fig, nor would 
| lift a finger to help the country. They are 

ly proud of being Irish—oh, yes, indeed, 
they are. They will recount the glory of 
Easter Week with as much gusto and fervour 
as do on old men of Dublin over their 
jugs 

“Would these ‘ Irishmen’ claim their love 
of the ‘Ould Country’ to be as great as that 
of the Jew for his Isracl? In this country, 
where I have resided for eight years, there is a 
colloquial expression, ‘Where got meaning, 
man ? *"—and that is the question I would put 
to the lovers of Erin. 

“If there is any Irish blood in them at all, 
this letter should bring them out fighting !’ 


* 


A Sort Srot.—An esteemed New Orleans 
reader quotes approvingly a letter which 
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appeared some time ago in the New Orleans 
Témes-Picayune. 

It was written by an Irishman, Patrick 
Johnston, now resident in that city. But let it 
speak for itself : 

“The people of Ireland,” writes Patrick, 
“have always had a soft spot im their hearts 
for the American people. American people have 
always been very understanding and sympathetic 
towards the grave problems that faced Ireland 
in the past. 

“ T am proud to live in this wonderful country 
among wonderful people. All my family are 
in Ireland, but my mother told me, ‘ You will 
be among friends when you live among the 
people of America’. 

** How true her words are, for I have found 
the American people to be the finest race of 
people in the world.” 


x 


Tre Prettiest Girrats.—A Michigan (U.S.A.) 
reader sent us a clipping of Irish interest from 
the Pontiac Press, im the same state. It is an 
article written by its publisher, Harold A. 
Fitzgerald, on his visit to Ireland a few months 
ago. 
Ireland, he states, excels in many aspects of 
life. The Irish champion their heroes of 
earlier times, and blast oppression with the 
hostility they did centuries ago They are a 
very friendly people. An indomitable good 
nature and good humour abound. 

“T'll gamble a couple of bob and a guinea 
that the Irish colleens can stack up against 
the whole wide world,” he concludes. ‘‘ Some 
Irishmen insi>t Limerick has the prettiest girls 
in the world.’ 


* 


Tue Typist’s Prayer.—Remember that ;oem, 
The Typist’s Prayer, we quoted some time ago ? 
We also enquired about the authorship 

According to a Dorchester (Massachusetts) 
reader, the author is a Miss Eileen M. Egan. an 
Irish girl now living in the same town 
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New light on Nature’s way 
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Quick relief from pain. This double-acting 
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Songs 


of 


Ireland 


“*... all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O'HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 


Wheel Ceolan Phib#tough Spanisl 
Lady Eileen Aroon 
IEP 41 93 (S1L.50 


—_ of Ireland, by MARY O'HARA, 
No. 1: 1 Wi sh I had the Shep 


herd’s Lamb Next Market Day 
Ihe Bonnie Boy The Spinning 
Wheel The Ballynure Ballad 1 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49 9/3 ($1.50 


GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: lic 
Lark in the Morning ; Waltz 


Dear Little Shamrock The Old 
Bog Road, Hills of Donegal : Ree! 
The Siege of Ennis The Mist 


the Bog ; Hornpiy Che Hone 

suckle The Kildare Fancy 

SEG 7628 9 $1.50 
IRISH DANCE TIME- Fred Hanna 

and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 


Irish Marches Irish Military Two 
steps Irish Waltz Medley) Pride 
of Erin Waltzes 

IEP 38 9/3 ($1.50 


IRISH DANCE TIME Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 


Irish Marches/Irish Military Two 
steps Irish Waltz Medley Pride 
of Erit 

IEP 39 9 3 ($1.50 


DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick O’ Hagan — RiverShannon 


The Lark in the Clear Air) Little 
Frown in the Ould County Down 
A Good Roarin’ Fire 

IEP 50 9/3 ($1,50 





ing, lreland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 





ORANGE AND BLUE Richard 
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Brethren: Dolly's Brae I) 
Blackman’'s Dream) Dert Wall 
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COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: Thy 
Green Bushe The Village that 
Nobod Knows / | Ing By 
Maureen The Lass with the De 
ite \nr 
TER 5054 14 $2.00 


LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND: Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—The Rose of Mooncoin/ How 


can you buy Killarne If 1 were 
a Blackbird The Moor ine! 
OE 9238 10,3 ($1.75 
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